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Analysis  of  Part  1 . 


JL  HE  Poem  opens  with  a comparison  between  the  beauty  o f 
remote  objects  in  a landscape , and  those  ideal  scenes  of  felicity 
which  the  imagination  delights  to  contemplate . . . .the  influence  of 
anticipation  upon  the  other  passions  is  next  delineated..  ..an 
allusion  is  made  to  the  well-known  fiction  in  Pagan  tradition , 
that,  when  all  the  guardian  deities  of  mankind  abandoned  the 
world , Hope  alone  was  left  behind.  „ . . the  consolations  of  this  pas- 
sion in  situations  of  danger  and  distress ....  the  seaman  on  his 
midnight  watch . . . .the  soldier  marching  into  battle . . . .allusion 
to  the  interesting  adventures  of  Byron. 

The  inspiration  of  Hope , as  it  actuates  the  efforts  of 
genius , whether  in  the  department  of  science,  or  of  taste . . . . do- 
mestic felicity,  how  intimately  connected  with  views  of  future  hap- 
piness. . ..picture  of  a mother  watching  her  infant  when  asleep 
. . . . pictures  of  the  prisoner,  the  maniac,  and  the  wanderer. 

From  the  consolations  of  individual  misery,  a transition  is 
made  to  prospects  of  political  improvement  in  the  future  state  of 
society . . . . the  wide  field  that  is  yet  open  for  the  progress  of  hu- 
manizing arts  among  uncivilized  nations  . . . .from  these  vieios  of 
amelioration  of  society,  and  the  extension  of  liberty  and  truth  over 
despotic  and  barbarous  countries,  by  a melancholy  contrast  of  ideas 
we  are  led  to  reflect  upon  the  hard  fate  of  a brave  people  recently 
conspicuous  in  their  struggles  for  independence  ....  description  of 
the  capture  of  Warsaw , of  the  last  contest  of  the  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Polish  patriots  at  the  bridge 
of  Prague  ....  apostrophe  to  the  self-interested  enemies  of  human 
improvement ....  the  wrongs  of  Africa  ....  the  barbarous  policy 
of  Europeans  in  India  . . . .prophecy  in  the  Hindoo  mythology  of 
the  expected  descent  of  the  Deity  to  redress  the  miseries  of  their 
race , and  to  take  vengeance  on  the  violators  of  justice  and  mercy . 
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THE 


PLEASURES  OF  HOPE. 


PART  I. 


At  summer  eve,  when  Heav’n’s  aerial  bow 
Spans  with  bright  arch  the  glittering  hills  below, 
Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye, 
Whose  sun-bright  summit  mingles  with  the  sky  ? 
Why  do  those  cliffs  of  shadowy  tint  appear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling  near  ?— - 
?Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 
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Thus,  with  delight,  we  linger  to  survey 
The  promis’d  joys  of  life’s  unmeasur’d  way ; 
Thus,  from  afar,  each  dim-discover’d  scene 
More  pleasing  seems  than  all  the  past  hath  been  ; 
And  every  form,  that  Fancy  can  repair 
From  dark  oblivion,  glows  divinely  there. 

What  potent  spirit  guides  the  raptur’d  eye 
To  pierce  the  shades  of  dim  futurity  ? 

Can  Wisdom  lend,  with  all  her  heav’nly  pow’r. 
The  pledge  of  Joy’s  anticipated  hour? 

Ah,  no  ! she  darkly  sees  the  fate  of  man — 

Her  dim  horizon  bounded  to  a span  ; 

Or,  if  she  hold  an  image  to  the  view’, 

1 Tis  Nature  pictur’d  too  severely  true. 
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PLEASURES  OF  HOPE. 


With  thee,  sweet  Hope!  resides  the  heav’nly  light 
That  pours  remotest  rapture  on  the  sight : 

Thine  is  the  charm  of  life’s  bewilder’d  way. 

That  calls  each  slumb’ring  passion  into  play. 

Wak’d  by  thy  touch,  I see  the  sister  band, 

On  tiptoe  watching,  start  at  thy  command, 

And  fly  where’er  thy  mandate  bids  them  steer, 

To  Pleasure’s  path,  or  Glory’s  bright  career. 

Primeval  Hope,  th’  Aonian  Muses  say. 

When  Man  and  Nature  mourn’d  their  first  decay; 

When  every  form  of  death,  and  every  woe, 

Shot  from  malignant  stars  to  earth  below ; 

When  Murder  bared  her  arm,  and  rampant  War 

Yok’d  the  red  dragons  of  his  iron  car : 
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When  Peace  and  Mercy,  banish’d  from  the  plain, 
Sprung  on  the  viewless  winds  to  Heav’n  again ; 
All,  all  forsook  the  friendless  guilty  mind, 

But  Hope,  the  charmer,  linger’d  still  behind. 

Thus,  while  Elijah’s  burning  wheels  prepare, 
From  Carmel’s  height,  to  sweep  the  fields  of  air. 
The  prophet’s  mantle,  ere  his  flight  began, 

Dropt  on  the  world— a sacred  gift  to  man. 

Auspicious  Hope  ! in  thy  sweet  garden  grow 
Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a charm  for  every  woe : 
Won  by  their  sweets,  in  Nature’s  languid  hour, 
The  way-worn  pilgrim  seeks  thy  summer  bower ; 
There,  as  the  wild  bee  murmurs  on  the  wing, 
What  peaceful  dreams  thy  handmaid  spirits  bring! 
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What  viewless  forms  th’  iEolian  organ  play, 

And  sweep  the  farrow’d  lines  of  anxious  thought  away ! 

Angel  of  life ! thy  glittering  wings  explore 
Earth’s  loneliest  bounds,  and  Ocean’s  wildest  shore, 
Lo ! to  the  wintry  winds  the  pilot  yields 
His  bark  careering  o’er  unfathom’d  fields ; 

Now  on  Atlantic  waves  he  rides  afar, 

Where  Andes,  giant  of  the  western  star, 

With  meteor-standard  to  the  winds  unfurl’d, 

Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o’er  half  the  world. 

Now  far  he  sweeps,  where  scarce  a summer  smiles, 
On  Behring’s  rocks,  or  Greenland’s  naked  isles  j 
Cold  on  his  midnight  watch  the  breezes  blow, 

From  wastes  that  slumber  in  eternal  snow  $ 
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And  waft,  across  the  wave’s  tumultuous  roar, 

The  wolf’s  long  howl  from  Oonalaska’s  shore. 

Poor  child  of  danger,  nursling  of  the  storm, 

Sad  are  the  woes  that  wreck  thy  manly  form  ! 
Rocks,  waves,  and  winds,  the  shatter’d  bark  delay ; 

Thy  heart  is  sad,  thy  home  is  far  away. 

But  Hope  can  here  her  moonlight  vigils  keep, 
And  sing  to  chariti  the  spirit  of  the  deep  : 

Swift  as  yon  streamer  lights  the  starry  pole, 

Her  visions  warm  the  w atchman’s  pensive  soul. 

His  native  hills  that  rise  in  happier  climes 
The  grot  that  heard  his  song  of  other  times, 

His  cottage  home,  his  bark  of  slender  sail, 

His  glassy  lake,  and  broomwood-biossom’d  vale, 
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Rush  on  his  thought;  he  sweeps  before  the  wind, 
Treads  the  lov’d  shore  he  sigh’d  to  leave  behind; 
Meets  at  each  step  a friend’s  familiar  face, 

And  flies  at  last  to  Helen’s  long  embrace  ; 

Wipes  from  her  cheek  the  rapture-speaking  tear. 
And  clasps,  w ith  many  a sigh,  his  children  dear ! 
While,  long  neglected,  but  at  length  caress’d. 

His  faithful  dog  salutes  the  smiling  guest, 

Points  to  the  master’s  eyes  (where’er  they  roam) 
His  wistful  face,  and  whines  a welcome  home. 

Friend  of  the  brave!  in  peril’s  darkest  hour, 
Intrepid  virtue  looks  to  thee  for  power ; 

To  thee  the  heart  its  trembling  homage  yields, 

On  stormy  floods,  and  carnage-cover’d  fields, 
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When  front  to  front  the  banner’d  hosts  combine*, 
Halt  ere  they  close,  and  form  the  dreadful  line. 
When  all  is  still  on  Death’s  devoted  soil, 

The  march-worn  soldier  mingles  for  the  toil ; 

As  rings  his  glitt’ring  tube,  he  lifts  on  high 

The  dauntless  brow,  and  spirit-speaking  eye, 
Hails  in  his  heart  the  triumph  yet  to  come, 

And  hears  thy  stormy  music  in  the  drum  l 

And  such  thy  strength. inspiring  aid  that  bore 
The  hardy  Byron  to  his  native  shore — a 
In  horrid  climes,  where  Chiloe’s  tempests  sweep 
Tumultuous  murmurs  o’er  the  troubled  deep, 
JTwas  his  to  mourn  Misfortune’s  rudest  shock, 
Scourg’d  by  the  winds,  and  cradled  on  the  rock, 
To  wake  each  joyless  morn,  and  search  again 
The  famish’d  haunts  of  solitary  men  : 
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Whose  race,  unyielding  as  their  native  storm, 

Knows  not  a trace  of  Nature  but  the  form ; 

Yet,  at  thy  call,  the  hardy  tar  pursued, 

Pale,  but  intrepid,— sad,  but  unsubdued, 

Pierc’d  the  deep  woods,  and,  hailing  from  afar, 

The  moon’s  pale  planet  and  the  northern  star, 

Paus’d  at  each  dreary  cry,  unheard  before, 

Hyaenas  in  the  wild,  and  mermaids  on  the  shore ; 

Till,  led  by  thee  o’er  many  a cliff  sublime, 

He  found  a warmer  world,  a milder  clime, 

A home  to  rest,  a shelter  to  defend, 

Peace  and  repose,  a Briton  and  a friend ! & 

Congenial  Hope  l thy  passion-kindling  power, 

How  bright,  how  strong,  in  youth’s  untroubled  hour ! 
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On  yon  proud  height,  with  Genius  hand  in  hand, 

I see  thee  light,  and  wave  thy  golden  wand. 

a Go,  child  of  Heay’n  1 (thy  winged  words  proclaim) 
’Tis  thine  to  search  the  boundless  fields  of  fame ! 

Lo  ! Newton,  priest  of  Nature,  shines  afar, 

Scans  the  wide  world,  and  numbers  ev’ry  star  l 
Wilt  thou,  with  him,  mysterious  rites  apply, 

And  watch  the  shrine  with  wonder-beaming  eye  ? 

Yes,  thou  shalt  mark,  with  magic  art  profound, 

The  speed  of  light,  the  circling  march  of  sound ; 

With  Franklin  grasp  the  lightning’s  fiery  wing, 

Or  yield  the  lyre  of  Heav’n  another  string.c 

u The  Swedish  sage  admires,  in  yonder  bow’rs, d 
His  winged  insects,  and  his  rosy  llow’rs ; 
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Calls  from  their  woodland  haunts  the  savage  train 
With  sounding  horn,  and  counts  them  on  the  plain— 
So  once,  at  Heav’n’s  command,  the  wand’rers  came 
To  Eden’s  shade,  and  heard  their  various  name. 

ce  Far  from  the  world,  in  yon  sequester’d  clime, 
Slow  pass  the  sons  of  wisdom,  more  sublime ; 

Calm  as  the  fields  of  Heav’n,  his  sapient  eye 
The  lov’d  Athenian  lifts  to  realms  on  high. 

Admiring  Plato,  on  his  spotless  page, 

Stamps  the  bright  dictates  of  the  Father  sage : 

4 Shall  Nature  bound  to  Earth’s  diurnal  span 
The  fire  of  God,  th’  immortal  soul  of  man !’ 

44  Turn,  child  of  Heav’n!  thy  rapture-lighten’d  eye 
To  Wisdom’s  walks,  the  sacred  Nine  are  nigh  ! 
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Hark!  from  bright  spires  that  gild  the  Delphian  height, 
From  streams  that  wander  in  eternal  light. 

Rang’d  on  their  hill,  Harmonia’s  daughters  swell 
The  mingling  tones  of  horn,  and  harp,  and  shell ; 

Deep  from  his  vaults,  the  Loxian  murmurs  flow,6 
And  Pythia’s  awful  organ  peals  below. 

a Belov’d  of  heav’n!  the  smiling  Muse  shall  shed 
Her  moonlight  halo  on  thy  beauteous  head ; 

Shall  swell  thy  heart  to  rapture  unconfin’d, 

And  breathe  a holy  madness  o’er  thy  mind. 

I see  thee  roam  her  guardian  pow’r  beneath, 

And  talk  with  spirits  on  the  midnight  heath  ; 

Inquire  of  guilty  wand’rers  whence  they  came, 

And  ask  each  blood-stain’d  form  his  earthly  name 
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Then  weave  in  rapid  verse  the  deeds  they  tell, 

And  read  the  trembling  world  the  tales  of  hell. 

66  When  Venus,  thron’d  in  clouds  of  rosy  hue. 
Flings  from  her  golden  urn  the  vesper  dew  , 

And  bids  fond  man  her  glimmering  noon  employ, 
Sacred  to  love,  and  walks  of  tender  joy  ; 

A milder  mood  the  goddess  shall  recal, 

And  soft  as  dew  thy  tones  of  music  fall ; 

While  Beauty’s  deeply-pictur’d  smiles  impart, 

A pang  more  dear  than  pleasure  to  the  heart— 

Warm  as  thy  sighs  shall  flow  the  Lesbian  strain, 

And  plead  in  Beauty’s  ear,  nor  plead  in  vain. 

u Or  wilt  thou  Orphean  hymns  more  sacred  deem, 
And  steep  thy  song  in  Mercy’s  mellow  stream ; 
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To  pensive  drops  the  radiant  eye  beguile— 

For  Beauty’s  tears  are  lovelier  than  her  smile;— 
On  Nature’s  throbbing  anguish  pour  relief, 

f 

And  teach  impassion’d  souls  the  joy  of  grief? 

a Yes;  to  thy  tongue  shall  seraph  words  be  giv’ 
And  pow’r  on  earth  to  plead  the  cause  of  Heav’n  ; 
The  proud,  the  cold  untroubled  heart  of  stone. 
That  never  mus’d  on  sorrow  but  its  own, 

Unlocks  a generous  store  at  thy  command, 

Like  Horeb’s  rocks  beneath  the  prophet’s  hand. f 
The  living  lumber  of  his  kindred  earth, 

Charm’d  into  soul,  receives  a second  birth ; 

Feels  thy  dread  pow’r  another  heart  afford, 

Whose  passion-touch’d  harmonious  strings  accord 
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True  as  the  circling  spheres  to  Nature’s  plan  • 

And  man,  the  brother,  lives  the  friend  of  man ! 

(C  Bright  as  the  pillar  rose  at  Heav’n’s  command, 
When  Israel  march’d  along  the  desert  land, 

Blaz’d  through  the  night  on  lonely  wilds  afar, 

And  told  the  path— a never-setting  star  : 

So,  heav’nly  Genius,  in  thy  course  divine, 

f 

Hope  is  thy  star,  her  light  is  ever  thine.” 

Propitious  Pow’r!  when  rankling  cares  annoy 
The  sacred* home  of  Hymenean  joy  \ 

When  doom’d  to  Poverty’s  sequester’d  dell, 

The  wedded  pair  of  love  and  virtue  dwell, 

Unpitied  by  the  world,  unknown  to  fame, 

Their  woes,  their  wishes,  and  their  hearts  the  same*-* 

B 
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Oh  there,  prophetic  Hope ! thy  smile  bestow, 

And  chase  the  pangs  that  worth  should  never  know 
There,  as  the  parent  deals  his  scanty  store 
To  friendless  babes,  and  weeps  to  give  no  more,' 
Tell,  that  his  manly  race  shall  yet  assuage 
Their  father’s  wrongs,  and  shield  his  latter  age. 
What  though  for  him  no  Hybla  sweets  distil, 

Nor  bloomy  vines  wave  purple  on  the  hill  * 

Tell,  that  when  silent  years  have  pass’d  away, 

That  when  his  eyes  grow  dim,  his  tresses  grey, 
These  busy  hands  a lovelier  cot  shall  build, 

And  deck  with  fairer  flowers  his  little  field, 

And  call  from  Heav’n  propitious  dews  to  breathe 
Arcadian  beauty  on  the  barren  heath ; 

Tell,  that  while  Love’s  spontaneous  smile  endears 
The  days  of  peace,  the  sabbath  of  his  years, 
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Health  hall  prolong  to  many  a festive  hour 

The  social  pleasures  of  his  humble  bower. 

, 

Lo  ! at  the  couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps. 
Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother  keeps ; 
She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies. 
Smiles  on  her  slumb’ring  child  with  pensive  eyes. 
And  weaves  a song  of  melancholy  joy— 

Sleep,  image  of  thy  father,  sleep,  my  boy : 

No  ling’ring  hour  of  sorrow  shall  be  thine; 

No  sigh  that  rends  thy  father’s  heart  and  mine; 
Bright  as  his  manly  sire,  the  son  shall  be 
In  form  and  soul;  but,  ah!  more  blest  than  he! 
Thy  fame,  thy  worth,  thy  filial  love,  at  last, 
Shall  soothe  this  aching  heart  for  all  the  past— 
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With  many  a smile  my  solitude  repay, 

And  chace  the  world’s  ungenerous  scorn  away. 

6 4 And  say,  when  summon’d  from  the  world  and  thee 
I lay  my  head  beneath  the  willow  tree. 

Wilt  thouj  sweet  mourner ! at  my  stone  appear, 

r 

And  soothe  my  parted  spirit  ling’ring  near  ? 

Oh,  wilt  thou  come,  at  ev’ning  hour,  to  shed 
The  tears  of  Memory  o’er  my  narrow  bed; 

With  aching  temples  on  thy  hand  reclin’d. 

Muse  on  the  last  farewel  I leave  behind, 

Breathe  a deep  sigh  to  winds  that  murmur  low, 

And  think  on  all  my  love,  and  all  my  woe;” 

So  speaks  affection,  ere  the  infant  eye 
Can  look  regard,  or  brighten  in  reply : 
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But  when  the  cherub  lip  hath  learnt  to  claim 
A mother’s  ear  by  that  endearing  name ; 

Soon  as  the  playful  innocent  can  prove 
A tear  of  pity,  or  a smile  of  love, 

Or  cons  his  murm’ring  task  beneath  her  care. 

Or  lisps  with  holy  look  his  ev’ning  prayer, 

Or  gazing,  mutely  pensive,  sits  to  hear 
The  mournful  ballad  warbled  in  his  ear ; 

How  fondly  looks  admiring  Hope  the  while, 

At  every  artless  tear,  and  every  smile . 

How  glows  the  joyous  parent  to  descry 
A guileless  bosom,  true  to  sympathy ! 

Where  is  the  troubled  heart,  consigned  to  share 
Tumultuous  toils,  or  solitary  care, 

Unblest  by  visionary  thoughts  that  stray 
To  count  the  joys  of  Fortune’s  better  day  ! 
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Lo,  nature,  life,  and  liberty  relume 
The  dim-ey’d  tenant  of  the  dungeon  gloom, 

A long  lost  friend,  or  hapless  child  restor’d, 

Smiles  at  his  blazing  hearth  and  social  board ; 

Warm  from  his  heart  the  tears  of  rapture  flow, 

And  virtue  triumphs  o’er  remember’d  woe. 

Chide  not  his  peace,  proud  Reason  ! nor  destroy 
The  shadowy  forms  of  uncreated  joy, 

That  urge  the  lingering  tide  of  life,  and  pour 
Spontaneous  slumber  on  his  midnight  hour. 

Hark  ! the  wild  maniac  sings,  to  chide  the  gale 
That  wafts  so  slow  her  lover’s  distant  sail : 

Jr 

She,  sad  spectatress,  on  the  wintry  shore 

Watch’d  the  rude  surge  his  shroudless  corse  that  bore 
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Knew  the  pale  form,  and,  shrieking  in  amaze, 

Clasp’d  her  cold  hands,  and  fix’d  her  maddening  gaze : 
Poor  widow’d  wretch  ! ’twas  there  she  wept  in  vain, 
Till  memory  fled  her  agonizing  brain  : — - 
But  Mercy  gave,  to  charm  the  sense  of  woe. 

Ideal  peace,  that  Truth  could  ne’er  bestow  ; 

Warm  on  her  heart  the  joys  of  Fancy  beam, 

And  aimless  Hope  delights  her  darkest  dream. 

Oft  when  yon  moon  has  elimb’d  the  midnight  sky, 
And  the  lone  sea-bird  wakes  its  wildest  cry, 

Pil’d  on  the  steep  her  blazing  faggots  burn, 

To  hail  the  bark  that  never  can  return ; 

And  still  she  waits,  but  scarce  forbears  to  weep 
That  constant  love  can  linger  on  the  deep. 
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And,  mark  the  wretch,  whose  wand’rings  never  knew 
The  world’s  regard,  that  soothes,  though  half  untrue. 

Whose  erring  heart  the  lash  of  sorrow  bore, 

But  found  not  pity  when  it  err’d  no  more. 

Yon  friendless  man,  at  whose  dejected  eye 
Th’  unfeeling  proud  one  looks — and  passes  by ; 
Condemn’d  on  Penury’s  barren  path  to  roam— - 
Scorn’d  by  the  world,  and  left  without  a home— 

Ev’n  he,  at  evening,  should  he  chance  to  stray 
Down  by  the  hamlet’s  hawthorn-scented  way, 

Where,  round  the  cot’s  romantic  glade  are  seen 
The  blossom’d  bean-field,  and  the  sloping  green, 

Leans  o’er  its  humble  gate,  and  thinks  the  while— 

Oh  ! that  for  me  some  home  like  this  would  smile, 
Some  hamlet  shade,  to  yield  my  sickly  form, 

Health  in  the  breeze,  and  shelter  in  the  storm  1 
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There  should  my  hand  no  stinted  boon  assign 
To  wretched  hearts  with  sorrows  such  as  mine! — 
That  generous  wish  can  soothe  unpitied  care. 

And  Hope  half  mingles  with  the  poor  man’s  prayer. 

Hope ! when  I mourn,  with  sympathizing  mind. 
The  wrongs  of  fate,  the  woes  of  human  kind. 

Thy  blissful  omens  bid  my  spirit  see 
The  boundless  fields  of  rapture  yet  to  be  ; 

I watch  the  wheels  of  Nature’s  mazy  plan, 

And  learn  the  future  by  the  past  of  man. 

Come,  bright  Improvement ! on  the  car  of  Time^ 
And  rule  the  spacious  world  from  clime  to  clime  ] 
Thy  handmaid  arts  shall  every  wild  explore, 

Trace  every  wave,  and  culture  every  shore, 
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On  Erie’s  banks,  where  tigers  steal  along, 

And  the  dread  Indian  chants  a dismal  song, 

Where  human  fiends  on  midnight  errands  walk, 
Aud  bathe  in  brains  the  murd'rous  tomahawk  ; 
There  shall  the  flocks  on  tin  my  pasture  stray, 

And  shepherds  dance  at  Summer’s  op’ning  day  ; 
Each  wand' ring  genius  of  the  lonely  glen 
Shall  start  to  view  the  glittering  haunts  of  men, 
And  silence  watch,  on  woodland  heights  around. 
The  village  curfew  as  it  tolls  profound. 

In  Libyan  groves,  where  damned  rites  arc  done, 
That  bathe  the  rocks  in  blood,  and  veil  the  sun, 
Truth  shall  arrest  the  murd’rous  arm  profane, 

"W  ild  Obi  flies £ — the  veil  is  rent  in  twaiii. 
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Where  barbarous  hordes  on  Scythian  mountains  roam, 
Truth,  Mercy,  Freedom,  yet  shall  find  a home; 
Where’er  degraded  Nature  bleeds  and  pines, 

From  Guinea’s  coast  to  Sibir’s  dreary  mines, & 

Truth  shall  pervade  th’  unfathom’d  darkness  there, 
And  light  the  dreadful  features  of  despair.— 

Hark ! the  stern  captive  spurns  his  heavy  load. 

And  asks  the  image  back  that  heaven  bestoned . 

Fierce  in  his  eye  the  fire  of  valour  burns, 

And,  as  the  slave  departs,  the  man  returns. 

Oh ! sacred  Truth  l thy  triumph  ceas’d  a while, 
And  Hope,  thy  sister,  ceas’d  with  thee  to  smile, 
When  leagu’d  Oppression  pour’d  to  Northern  war, 
Her  whisker’d  pandoors  and  her  fierce  hussars, 
Wav’d  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  morn, 
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Peal’d  her  loud  drum,  and  twang’d  her  trumpet  horn  | 
Tumultuous  horror  brooded  o’er  her  van, 

Presaging  wrath  to  Poland— and  to  man  V 

W arsaw’s  last  champion,  from  her  height  survey’d, 

Wide  o’er  the  fields,  a waste  of  ruin  laid,— 

✓ 

Oh!  Heav  n ! he  cried,  my  bleeding  country  save!— 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave  ? 

^et,  though  destruction  sweep  these  lovely  plains, 
Rise,  fellow  men  ! our  country  yet  remains ! 

By  that  dread  name,  we  wave  the  sword  on  high ! 

And  swear  for  her  to  live !— with  her  to  die ! 

He  said,  and  on  the  rampart-heights  array’d 
His  trusty  warriors,  few,  but  undismay’d  j 
r irm-pac’d  and  slow,  a horrid  front  they  form. 
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Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm* 

Low,  murm’ring  sounds  along  their  banners  fly, 
Revenge,  or  death,-— the  watchword  and  reply  • 

Then  peal’d  the  notes,  omnipotent  to  charm. 

And  the  loud  tocsin  toll’d  their  last  alarm  ! 

In  vain,  alas ! in  vain,  ye  gallant  few ! 

From  rank  to  rank  your  volly’d  thunder  flew 
Oh  ! bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time, 

Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a crime } 

Found  not  a generous  friend,  a pitying  foe. 

Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  hi  her  woe  ! 

Dropp’d  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shatter’d  spear. 
Clos’d  her  bright  eye,  and  curb’d  her  high  career 
Hope,  for  a season,  bade  the  world  farewel, 

And  Freedom  shriek’d— as  Kosciusko  fell ! 
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The  sun  went  down,  nor  ceas’d  the  carnage  there,, 

Tumultuous  murder  shook  the  midnight  air — - 
On  Prague’s  proud  arch  the  fires  of  ruin  glow, 

His  blood-dy’d  waters  murm’ring  far  below ; 

The  storm  prevails,  the  rampart  yields  a way, 

Bursts  the  wild  cry  of  horror  and  dismay ! 

Hark  ! as  the  smouldering  piles  with  thunder  falL 
A thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call  1 
Earth  shook— -red  meteors  flash’d  along  the  sky, 

And  conscious  Nature  shudder’d  at  the  cry  ! 

Oh ! righteous  Heaven  ! ere  Freedom  found  a grave, 
Why  slept  the  sword,  omnipotent  to  save  ? 

Where  was  thine  arm,  O Vengeance!  where  thy  rod, 
That  smote  the  foes  of  Zion  and  of  God, 
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That  crush’d  proud  Ammon,  when  his  iron  car 

Was  yok’d  in  wrath,  and  thunder’d  from  afar  ? 

Where  wras  the  storm  that  slumber’d  till  the  host 

Of  blood-stain’d  Pharaoh  left  their  trembling  coast* 

, Then  bade  the  deep  in  wild  commotion  flow, 

9 

! And  heav’d  an  ocean  on  their  march  belowT  ? 

Departed  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead ! 

Ye  that  at  Marathon  and  Leuctra  bled  ! 

Friends  of  the  world  ! restore  your  swords  to  man, 

Fight  in  his  sacred  cause,  and  lead  the  van ! 

■ Yet  for  Sarmatia’s  tears  of  blood  atone, 

) And  make  her  arm  puissant  as  your  own 
S oh  i once  again  to  Freedom’s  cause  return 
i The  patriot  Tell — the  Bruce  of  Bannockburn  l 
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Yes ! thy  proud  lords,  unpitied  land,  shall  see 
That  man  hath  yet  a soul,  and  dare  be  free  l 
A little  while,  along  thy  saddening  plains. 

The  starless  night  of  desolation  reigns ; 

Truth  shall  restore  the  light  by  Nature  giv’n, 

And,  like  Prometheus,  bring  the  fire  of  Heav’n  £ 
Prone  to  the  dust  Oppression  shall  be  hurl’d, — • 
Her  name,  her  nature,  wither’d  from  the  world ! 

Ye  that  the  rising  morn  invidious  mark, 

And  hate  the  light— because  your  deeds  are  dark  ; 

Ye  that  expanding  truth  invidious  view, 

% 

And  think,  or  wish,  the  song  of  Hope  untrue; 
Perhaps  your  little  hands  presume  to  span 
The  march  of  Genius,  and  the  pow’rs  of  man ; 
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Perhaps  ye  watch,  at  Pride’s  unhallow’d  shrine, 

Her  victims,  newly  slain,  and  thus  divine 
u Here  shall  thy  triumph,  Genius,  cease,  and  here 
Truth,  Science,  Virtue,  close  your  short  career.” 

Tyrants ! in  vain  ye  ifrace  the  wizard  ring  ; 

In  vain  ye  limit  Mind’s  unwearied  spring : 

What ! can  ye  lull  the  winged  winds  asleep, 

Arrest  the  rolling  world,  or  chain  the  deep  ? 

No  : — the  wild  wave  contemns  your  scepter’d  hand 
It  roll’d  not  back  when  Canute  gave  command ! 

Man  1 can  thy  doom  no  brighter  soul  allow’  i1 
Still  must  thou  live  a blot  on  Nature’s  brow  ? 

Shall  War’s  polluted  banner  ne’er  be  furl’d? 

0 

Shall  crimes  and  tyrants  cease  but  with  the  world  ? 
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What!  are  thy  triumphs,  sacred  Truth,  belied? 
Why  then  hath  Plato  liv’d— -or  Sydney  died  ?— -■ 

Ye  fond  adorers  of  departed  fame, 

Who  warm  at  Scipio’s  worth,  or  Tully’s  name! 

Ye  that,  in  fancied  vision,  can  admire 

The  sword  of  Brutus,  and  the  Theban  lyre ! 

Wrapt  in  historic  ardour,  who  adore 

Each  classic  haunt,  and  wcll-remember’d  shore, 

Where  Valour  tun’d,  amid  her  chosen  throng, 

The  Thracian  trumpet  and  the  Spartan  song ; 

Or,  wand’ring  thence,  behold  the  later  charms 
Of  England’s  glory,  and  Helvetia’s  arms ! 

See  Roman  fire  in  Hampden’s  bosom  swell, 
And  fate  and  freedom  in  the  shaft  of  Tell  I 
Say,  yc  fond  zealots  to  the  worth  of  yore 
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Hath  Valour  left  the  world_fo  ,ive  no  more  ? 

V°  more  shaU  bid  a tyrant  die, 

And  sternly  sm!Ie  witl,  Tengeance  ^ hjs  ^ 

Hampden  no  more,  when  suffering  freedom  calls, 

Encounter  fate,  and  triumph  as  he  falls  ? 

Nor  Tell  disclose,  through  peril  and  alarm, 

The  might  that  slumbers  in  a peasant’s  arm  ? 


Yes ! 


in  that  generous  cause,  for  ever  strong, 
The  patriot’s  virtue,  and  the 

Still,  as  the  tide  of  ages  rolls 
0 

Shall  charm  the  worlrl 

ld>  u»conscious  of  decay! 


poet’s  song? 
away, 


Jo,  mMk„oe'mr 

at  slumber  yet  in  uncreated  dust, 
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Ordain’d  to  fire  tV  adoring  sons  of  e 
With  every  charm  of  wisdom  and  of  worth ; 
Ordain’d  to  light,  with  intellectual  day, 

The  mazy  wheels  of  Nature  as  they  play, 
Or,  warm  with  Fancy’s  energy,  to  glow, 


And  rival  all 


but  Shakspeare’s  name  below ! 


And  say,  supernal  Powers!  who  deeply  scan 
Heav’n’s  dark  decrees,  unfathom’d  yet  by  man, 

When  shall  the  world  call  down,  to  cleanse  her  shame 
That  embryo  spirit,  yet  without  a name, - 
That  friend  of  Nature,  whose  avenging  hands 
Shall  burst  the  Libyan’s  adamantine  bands  ? 

Who,  sternly  marking  on  his  native  soil, 

The  blood,  the  tears,  the  anguish,  and  the  toil, 
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Shall  bid  each  righteous  heart  exult,  to  see 
♦ 

Peace  to  the  slave,  and  vengeance  on  the  free ! 

et,  yet,  degraded  men  ! th’  expected  day 
That  breaks  your  bitter  cup,  is  far  away ; 

Trade,  wealth,  and  fashion,  ask  you  still  to  bleed. 
And  holy  men  give  scripture  for  the  deed ; 

Scourg’d  and  debas’d,  no  Briton  stoops  to  save 
A wretch,  a coward ; yes,  because  a slave  !— 

Eternal  Nature ! when  thy  giant  hand 
Had  heav’d  the  floods,  and  fix’d  the  trembling  land. 
When  life  sprung  startling  at  thy  plastic  call, 
Endless  her  forms,  and  man  the  lord  of  all ! 

Say,  was  that  lordly  form  inspir’d  by  thee, 

To  wear  eternal  chains,  and  bow  the  knee£ 
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Was  man  ordain’d  the  slave  of  man  to  toil, 

Yok’d  with  the  brutes,  and  fetter’d  to  the  soil ; 
Weigh’d  in  a tyrant’s  balance  with  his  gold  . 

No  i Nature  stamp’d  us  in  a heav’niy  mould ! 

She  bade  no  wretch  his  thankless  labour  urge, 
Nor,  trembling,  take  the  pittance  and  the  scourge 
No  homeless  Libyan,  on  the  stormy  deep, 

To  call  upon  his  country’s  name,  and  weep  !— 

Lo!  once  in  triumph,  on  his  boundless  plain, 
The  quiver’d  chief  of  Congo  lov’d  to  reign ; 

With  fires  proportion’d  to  his  native  shy, 
Strength  in  his  arm,  and  lightning  in  his  eye ; 
Scour’d  with  wild  feet  his  sun-illumin’d  zone, 
The  spear,  the  lion,  and  the  woods  his  own ; 
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Oi  led  the  combat,  bold  without  a plan, 

An  artless  savage,  but  a fearless  man ! 

The  plunderer  came !— alas ! no  glory  smiles 
I or  Congo’s  chief  on  yonder  Indian  isles ; 

For  ever  fallen  ! no  son  of  Nature  now, 

W ith  freedom  charter’d  on  his  manly  brow ! 
Famtj  bleeding,  bound,  he  weeps  the  night  away. 
And,  when  the  sea-wind  wafts  the  dewless  day. 
Starts,  with  a bursting  heart,  for  evermore 
To  curse  the  sun  that  lights  their  guilty  shore ! 

The  shrill  horn  blew  ;k  at  that  alarum  knell 
His  guardian  angel  took  a last  farewell ! 

That  funeral  dirge  to  darkness  hath  resign’d 
The  fiery  grandeur  of  a generous  mind  •— 
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Poor  fetter’d  man!  I hear  thee  whispering  low 
Unhallow’d  rows  to  Guilt,  the  child  of  Woe! 
Friendless  thy  heart ; and  canst  thou  harbour  there 
A wish  but  death— a passion  but  despair  ? 


The  widow’d  Indian,  when  her  lord  expires, 
Mounts  the  dread  pile,  and  braves  the  funeral  fires 
So  falls  the  heart  at  Thraldom’s  bitter  sigh ! 

So  Virtue  dies,  the  spouse  of  Liberty  ! 

But  not  to  Libya’s  barren  climes  alone, 

To  Chili,  or  the  wild  Siberian  zone, 

Belong  the  wretched  heart  and  haggard  eye, 
Degraded  worth,  and  poor  misfortune's  sigh  ! 

Ye  orient  realms,  where  Ganges’  waters  run ! 
Prolific  fields!  dominions  of  the  sun! 
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How  long  your  tribes  have  trembled,  and  obey’d  ! 
How  long  was  Timur’s  iron  sceptre  sway’d  !' 
Whose  marshall’d  hosts,  the  lious  of  the  plain, 
Fiom  Scythia’s  northern  mountains  to  the  main, 

Rag’d  o’er  your  plunder’d  shrines  and  altars  bare, 
With  blazing  torch  and  gory  scimitar,— 

Munn’d  with  the  cries  of  death  each  gentle  gale, 
And  bath’d  in  blood  the  verdure  of  the  vale! 

Yet  could  no  pangs  the  immortal  spirit  tame, 

When  Brama’s  children  perish’d  for  his  name  • 

The  martyr  smil’d  beneath  avenging  pow’r^ 

And  brav’d  the  tyrant  in  his  torturing  hour! 

When  Europe  sought  your  subject  realms  to  gain. 
And  stretch’d  her  giant  sceptre  o’er  the  main. 
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Taught  her  proud  harks  the  winding  way  to  shape, 
And  brav’d  the  stormy  spirit  of  the  Cape;  ” 
Children  of  Brama ! then  was  mercy  nigh, 

To  wash  the  stain  of  blood’s  eternal  dye? 

Did  Peace  descend,  to  triumph  aud  to  save, 

When  free-born  Britons  cross’d  the  Indian  wave? 
Ah.  no  j_to  more  than  Rome’s  ambition  true, 

The  Nurse  of  Freedom  gave  it  not  to  you  ! 

She  the  bold  route  of  Europe’s  guilt  began, 

And,  in  the  march  of  nations,  led  the  van  , 

Rich  in  the  gems  of  India’s  gaudy  zone, 

And  Plunder  pil’d  from  kingdoms  not  their  own, 
Degenerate  trade!  thy  minions  could  despise 
The  heart-born  anguish  of  a thousand  cries , 
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Cou.d  lock,  With  impious  hands,  their  teeming  store 
While  famish’d  nations  died  along  the  shore- 
Could  mock  the  groans  of  fellow-men,  and  hear 
The  enrse  of  kingdoms  peopled  with  despair  ; 

Could  stamp  disgrace  on  man’s  polluted  name. 

And  barter,  with  their  gold,  eternal  shame  1 


hhit  hark  ! as  bow’d  to  earth  the  bramin  kneels, 
from  heav’nly  climes  propitious  thunder  peals » ’ 

Of  India’s  fate  her  guardian  spirits  tell. 

Prophetic  murmurs  breathing  on  the  shell, 

And  solemn  sounds  that  awe  the  list’ning  mind, 

Koll  on  the  azure  paths  of  every  wind. 


Foes  of  mankind ! (her  guardian  spirits  say), 
Revolving  ages  bring  the  bitter  day, 
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When  Heav’n’s  unerring  arm  shall  fall  on  you, 

And  blood  for  blood  these  Indian  plains  bedew ; 

Mine  times  have  Brama’s  wheels  of  lightning  hurl  d 
His  awful  presence  o’er  the  alarmed  world  9 
Nine  times  hath  guilt,  through  all  his  giant  frame, 
Convulsive  trembled,  as  the  mighty  came ; 

Nine  times  hath  suffering  Mercy  spar’d  m vain— 

But  Heav’ii  shall  burst  her  starry  gates  again  1 
He  comes ! dread  Brama  shakes  the  sunless  sky 
With  murmuring  wrath,  and  thunders  from  on  high  ! 
Heaven’s  fiery  horse,  beneath  his  warrior  form, 

Paws  the  light  clouds,  and  gallops  on  the  storm  I 
Wide  waves  his  dickering  sword;  his  bright  arms  glow 
Hike  summer  suns,  and  light  the  world  below  ; 

Earth,  and  her  trembling  isles  in  Ocean’s  bed, 

Are  shook ; and  Nature  rocks  beneath  his  tread  I 
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To  pour  redress  on  India’s  injur’d  realm, 

The  oppressor  to  dethrone,  the  proud  to  whelm  ; 
To  chase  destruction  from  her  plunder’d  shore, 
With  arts  and  arms  that  triumph’d  once  before, 
The  tenth  Avatar  comes ! at  Heav’n’s  command 
Shall  Seriswattee  wave  her  hallow’d  wand ! 

And  Camdeo  bright,  and  Ganesa  sublime/ 

Shall  bless  with  joy  their  own  propitious  clime! 
Come,  Heav’nly  Powers ! primeval  peace  restore ! 
Love !-— Mercy !— Wisdom  I— rule  for  evermore  V* 


end  of  the  first  part. 
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Analysis  of  Part  II, 


S apostrophe  to  the  power  of  Love ...  .its  intimate 
connection  with  generous  and  social  Sensibility . . . .allusion  to  that 
beautiful  passage  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Genesis , which 
represents  the  happiness  of  Paradise  itself  incomplete,  till  love 
ivas  super  added  to  its  other  blessings ...  .the  dreams  of  future 
felicity  which  a lively  imagination  is  apt  to  cherish , when  Hope 
is  animated  by  refined  attachment ....  this  disposition  to  combine , 
in  one  imaginary  scene  of  residence , all  that  is  pleasing  in  our 
estimate  of  happiness,  compared  to  the  skill  of  the  great  artist 
who  personified  perfect  beauty,  in  the  picture  of  Venus , by  an 
assemblage  of  the  most  beautiful  features  he  could  find. ..  .a  sum- 
mer and  winter  evening  described , as  they  may  be  supposed  to 
arise  in  the  mind  of  one  who  wishes , with  enthusiasm , for  the 
union  of  friendship  and  retirement . 

Hope  and  Imagination  inseparable  agents ...  .even  in 
those  contemplative  moments  when  our  imagination  wanders  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  this  world , our  minds  are  not  unattended  with 
an  impression  that  we  shall  some  day  have  a wider  and  distinct 
prospect  of  the  universe,  instead  of  the  partial  glimpse  we  now 
enjoy. 


The  last  and  most  sublime  influence  of  Hope , is  the  con- 
cluding t*pic  of  the  Poem...  .the  predominance  of  a belief  in 
a future  state  over  the  terrors  attendant  on  dissolution ....  the 
baneful  influence  of  that  sceptical  philosophy  which  bars  us  from 
such  comforts . . . .allusion  to  the  fate  of  a suicide . . . .episode  of 
Conrdd  and  Ellenore.. . . conclusion . 
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PART  II. 


In  joyous  youth,  what  soul  hath  never  known 
Thought,  feeling,  taste,  harmonious  to  its  own  ? 
Who  hath  not  paus’d  while  Beauty’s  pensive  eye 
Ask’d  from  his  heart  the  homage  of  a sigh  ? 

Who  hath  not  own’d,  with  rapture-smitten  frame, 
The  power  of  grace,  the  magic  of  a name  ? 

There  be,  perhaps,  who  barren  hearts  avow, 
Cold  as  the  rocks  on  Tornco’s  hoary  brow ; 
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There  be,  whose  loveless  wisdom  never  fail’d, 

A 

In  self-adoring  pride  securely  mail’d : — 

But,  triumph  not,  ye  peace-enamour’d  few  ! 
Fire,  Nature,  Genius,  never  dwelt  with  you  t 
For  you  no  fancy  consecrates  the  scene 
Where  rapture  utter’d  vows,  and  wept  between 
’Tis  yours,  unmov’d,  to  sever  and  to  meet ; 

No  pledge  is  sacred,  and  no  home  is  sweet ! 

Who  that  would  ask  a heart  to  duiness  wed, 
The  waveless  calm,  the  slumber  of  the  dead  ? 
No ; the  wild  bliss  of  Nature  needs  alloy, 

And  fear  and  sorrow  fan  the  fire  of  joy  ! 

And  say,  without  our  hopes,  without  our  fears, 
Without  the  home  that  plighted  love  endears, 
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Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty  won, 

Oh ! what  were  man  ?—  a world  without  a sun ! 

Till  Hymen  brought  his  love-delighted  hour, 
There  dwelt  no  joy  in  Eden’s  rosy  bow’r! 

In  vain  the  viewless  seraph  ling’ ring  there. 

At  starry  midnight  charm’d  the  silent  air  ; 

In  vain  the  wild-bird  carol’d  on  the  steep, 

To  hail  the  sun,  slow  wheeling  from  the  deep  ; 

In  vain,  to  soothe  the  solitary  shade, 

Aerial  notes  in  mingling  measure  play’d; 

The  summer  wind  that  shook  the  spangled  tree, 
The  whispering  wave,  the  murmur  of  the  bee 
Still  slowly  pass’d  the  melancholy  day, 

And  still  the  stranger  wist  not  where  to  Huy.- 
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The  world  was  sad  !— the  garden  was  a wild  ! 

And  Man,  the  hermit,  sigh’d— -till  Woman  smil’d  ® 

True,  the  sad  power  to  generous  hearts  may  bring 
Delirious  anguish  on  his  fiery  wing  l 
Barr’d  from  delight  by  Fate’s  untimely  hand. 

By  wealthless  lot,  or  pitiless  command ; 

Or  doom’d  to  gaze  on  beauties  that  adorn 
The  smile  of  triumph,  or  the  frown  of  scorn  ; 

While  Memory  watches  o’er  the  sad  review, 

Of  joys  that  faded  like  the  morning  dew  ; 

Peace  may  depart — and  life  and  nature  seem 
A barren  path — a wildness,  and  a dream  ! 

But  can  the  noble  mind  for  ever  brood, 

The  willing  victim  of  a weary  mood, 
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On  heartless  cares  that  squander  life  away, 

And  cloud  young  Genius  brightening  into  day  ~ 
Shame  to  the  coward  thought  that  e’er  betray  d 
The  noon  of  manhood  to  a myrtle  shade  \ a 
If  Hope’s  creative  spirit  cannot  raise 
One  trophy  sacred  to  thy  future  days. 

Scorn  the  dull  crowd  that  haunt  the  gloomy  shrine 
Of  hopeless  love  to  murmur  and  repine  ! 

But,  should  a sigh  of  milder  mood  express 
Thy  heart-warm  wishes,  true  to  happiness, 

Should  Heav’n’s  fair  harbinger  delight  to  pour 
Her  blissful  visions  on  thy  pensive  hour, 

No  tear  to  blot  thy  memory’s  pictur’d  page, 

No  fears  but  such  as  fancy  can  assuage  ; 

Though  thy  wild  heart  some  hapless  hour  may  miss 
The  peaceful  tenor  of  unvaried  bliss, 
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(For  love  pursues  an  ever  devious  race. 

True  to  the  winding  lineaments  of  grace)  ; 

Yet  still  may  Hope  her  talisman  employ 
To  snatch  from  Heaven  anticipated  joy. 

And  all  her  kindred  energies  impart 
That  burn  the  brightest  in  the  purest  heart ! 

When  first  the  Rhodian’s  mimic  art  array’d 
The  queen  of  Beauty  in  her  Cyprian  shade, 

i 

The  happy  master  mingled  on  his  piece 
Each  look  that  charm’d  him  in  the  fair  of  Greece 
To  faultless  Nature  true,  he  stole  a grace 
From  every  finer  form  and  sweeter  face ; 

And,  as  he  sojourn’d  on  the  JEgean  isles, 

Woo’d  all  their  love,  and  treasur’d  all  their  smiles ; 
Then  glow’d  the  tints,  pure,  precious,  and  refin’d, 
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And  mortal  charms  seem’d  heavenly  when  combin’d  ! 

Love  on  the  picture  smil’d ! Expression  pour’d 
Her  mingling  spirit  there— and  Greece  ados  d . 

So  thy  fair  hand,  enamour’d  Fancy  ! gleans 
The  treasur’d  pictures  of  a thousand  scenes  , 

Thy  pencil  traces  on  the  lover’s  thought 
Some  cottage-home,  from  towns  and  toil  remote, 
Where  love  and  le#e  may  claim  alternate  hours, 
With  Peace  embosom’d  in  Xdalian  bow’rs ! 

Remote  from  busy  Life’s  bewilder’d  way, 

O’er  all  his  heart  shall  Taste  and  Beauty  sway ! 
Free  on  the  sunny  slope,  or  winding  shore, 

With  hermit  steps,  to  w ander  and  adore  l 
There  shall  he  love,  when  genial  morn  appears^ 
Like  pensive  beauty  smiling  in  her  tears, 
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To  watch  the  bright’ning  roses  of  the  sky, 

And  muse  on  Nature  with  a poet’s  eye ! 

And  when  the  sun’s  last  splendour  lights  the  deep. 
The  woods,  and  waves,  and  murm’ring  winds  asleep 
When  fairy  harps  th’  Hesperian  planet  hail, 

And  the  lone  cuckoo  sighs  along  the  vale, 

His  paths  shall  be  where  streamy  mountains  swell 

Their  shadowy  grandeur  o’er  the  narrow  dell, 
WThere  mouldering  piles  and  forests  intervene, 
Mingling  with  darker  tints  the  living  green  • 

No  circling  hills  his  ravish’d  eye  to  bound, 

Heaven,  Earth,  and  Ocean,  blazing  all  around. 

The  moon  is  up — the  watdi-tow’r  dimly  burns— 
And  down  the  vale  his  sober  step  returns ; 

But  pauses  oft,  as  winding  rocks  convey 
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The  still  sweet  fall  of  music  far  away ; 

And  oft  he  lingers  from  his  home  a while 
To  watch  the  dying  notes  ! — and  start,  and  smile ! 

Let  Winter  come!  let  polar  spirits  sweep 
The  dark’ning  world,  and  tempest. troubled  deep  ! 
Though  boundless  snows  the  wither’d  heath  deform. 
And  the  dim  sun  scarce  wanders  through  the  storm  ; 
Yet  shall  the  smile  of  social  love  repay, 

With  mental  light,  the  melancholy  day  ! 

And,  when  its  short  and  sullen  noon  is  o’er. 

The  ice-chain’d  waters  slumbering  on  the  shore, 

How  bright  the  faggots  in  his  little  hall 

Blaze  on  the  hearth,  and  warm  the  pictur’d  wall! 


How  blest  he  names,  in  Love’s  familiar  tone, 
The  kind  fair  friend,  by  Nature  mark’d  his  own; 
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And,  in  the  waveless  mirror  of  his  mind, 

Views  the  fleet  years  of  pleasure  left  behind^ 
Since  Anna’s  empire  o’er  his  heart  began  ! 

Since  first  he  call’d  her  his  before  the  holy  man  ! 

Trim  the  gay  taper  in  his  rustic  dome. 

And  light  the  wintry  paradise  of  home; 

And  let  the  half-uncurtain’d  window  hail 
Some  way-worn  man  benighted  in  the  vale ! 

Now,  while  the  moaning  night- wind  rages  high, 
As  sweep  the  shot-stars  down  the  troubled  sky* 
While  fiery  hosts  in  Heaven’s  wide  circle  play, 
And  bathe  in  lurid  light  the  milky  way, 

Safe  from  the  storm,  the  meteor,  artd  the  shower^ 
Some  pleasing  page  shall  charm  the  solemn  hour— 

With  pathos  shall  command,  with  wit  beguile, 

A generous  tear  of  anguish,  or  a smile— 
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Thy  woes,  Arion!  and  thy  simple  tale,J 
O’er  all  the  heart  shall  triumph  and  prevail ! 

Charm’d  as  they  read  the  verse  too  sadly  true, 

How  gallant  Albert,  and  his  weary  crew, 

Heav’d  all  their  guns,  their  foundering  bark  to  save, 
And  toil’d-and  shriek’d-and  perish’d  on  the  wave 

Yes,  at  the  dead  of  night,  by  Louna’s  steep, 

The  seaman’s  cry  was  heard  aloug  the  deep  ; 

There,  on  his  funeral  waters,  dark  and  wild. 

The  dying  father  blest  his  darling  child! 

Oh ! Mercy,  shield  her  innocence,  he  ’ 

Spent  on  the  pray’r  his  bursting  heart,  and  died! 

Or  will  they  learn  how  generous  worth  sublimes 

Th„ol.l,.. M..,,"  •ndpJeri.te.il «... ' 
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How  poor  Amelia  kiss’d,  with  many  a tear, 

His  hand  blood-stain’d,  but  ever  ever  dear ! 

Hung  on  the  tortur’d  bosom  of  her  lord, 

And  wept,  and  pray’d  perdition  from  his  swordS 
Nor  sought  in  vain!  at  that  heart-piercing  cry, 

The  strings  of  nature  crack’d  with  agony, 

He,  with  delirious  laugh,  the  dagger  hurl’d, 

And  burst  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  the  world ! 

Turn  from  his  dying  words,  that  smite  with  steel 
The  shuddering  thoughts,  or  wind  them  on  the  wheel 
Turn  to  the  gentler  melodies  that  suit 

Thalia’s  harp,  or  Pan’s  Arcadian  lute  ; 

Or  down  the  stream  of  Truth’s  historic  page, 

From  clime  to  clime  descend  from  age  to  age ! 
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Yet  there,  perhaps,  may  darker  scenes  obtrude. 
Than  Fancy  fashions  in  her  wildest  mood; 

There  shall  he  pause,  w ith  horrent  brow,  to  rate 
What  millions  died — that  Caesar  might  be  great ! « 

Or  learn  the  fate  that  bleeding  thousands  bore,e 

March’d  by  their  Charles  to  Dneiper’s  swampy  shore; 
Faint  in  his  wounds,  and  shivering  in  the  blast, 

The  Swedish  soldier  sunk— and  groan’d  his  last ! 

File  after  file,  the  stormy  showers  benumb, 

Freeze  every  standard-sheet,  and  hush  the  drum! 
Horsemen  and  horse  confess’d  the  bitter  pang. 

And  arms  and  warriors  fell  with  hollow  clang ! 

Yet,  ere  he  sunk  in  Nature’s  last  repose, 

Ere  life’s  warm  torrent  to  the  fountain  froze, 

The  dying  man  to  Sweden  turn’d  his  eye, 

Thought  of  hishome,  and  clos’d  it  with  a sigh! 
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Imperial  pride  look’d  sullen  on  Ms  plight, 

And  Charles  beheld — nor  shudder’d  at  the  sight 2 

Above,  below,  in  Ocean,  Earth,  and  Sky, 

Thy  fairy  worlds.  Imagination,  lie, 

And  Hope  attends,  companion  of  the  way, 

Thy  dream  by  night,  thy  visions  of  the  day ! 

In  yonder  pensile  orb,  and  every  sphere 
That  gems  the  starry  girdle  of  the  year  ; 

In  those  unmeasur’d  worlds,  she  bids  thee  tell, 
Pure  from  their  God,  created  millions  dwelL 
Whose  names  and  natures,  unreveal’d  below, 

We  yet  shall  learn,  and  wonder  as  we  knowj 
For,  as  Ionia’s  saint,  a giant  form, 

Thron’d  on  her  tow’rs,  conversing  with  the  storm 
(When  o’er  each  runic  altar,  weed-entwin’d, 
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The  vesper  clock  tolls  mournful  to  the  wind), 
Counts  every  wave-worn  isle  and  mountain  hoar, 
From  Kilda  to  the  green  Ierne’s  shore  * 

So,  when  thy  pure  and  renovated  mind 
This  perishable  dust  hath  left  behind, 

' Thy  seraph  eye  shall  count  the  starry  train. 

Like  distant  isles  embosom’d  in  the  main ; 

Rapt  to  the  shrine  where  motion  first  began, 

I And  light  and  life  in  mingling  torrent  ran ; 

From  whence  each  bright  rotundity  was  hurl’d, 

I The  throne  of  God, —the  centre  of  the  world! 


Oh ! vainly  wise,  the  moral  Muse  hath  sung 
iThat  suasive  Hope  hath  but  a Syren  tongue! 

i 

(True;  she  may  sport  with  life’s  untutor’d  day, 
INor  heed  the  solace  of  its  last  decay, 
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The  guileless  heart  her  happy  mansion  spurn , 

And  part,  like  Ajut— - never  to  return!8 

But  yet,  methinks,  when  wisdom  shall  assuage 
The  grief  and  passions  of  our  greener  age, 

Though  dull  the  close  of  life,  and  far  away 

Each  fiow’r  that  hail’d  the  dawning  of  the  day; 

Yet  o’er  her  lovely  hopes,  that  once  were  dear, 

The  time-taught  spirit,  pensive,  not  severe, 

With  milder  griefs  her  aged  eye  shall  fill, 

And  weep  their  falsehood,  though  she  love  them  still 

Thus,  with  forgiving  tears,  and  reconcil’d, 

The  king  of  Judah  mourn’d  his  rebel  child! 

Musing  on  days,  when  yet  the  guiltless  boy 
Smil’d  on  his  sire,  and  fill’d  his  heart  with  joy  ! 
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My  Absalom  1 (be  voice  of  Nature  cried  ! 

Ob ! that  for  thee  thy  father  could  have  died  1 
For  bloody  was  the  deed,  and  rashly  done, 

That  slew  my  Absalom  ! — my  son  !-— my  son  ! 

Unfading  Hope!  when  life’s  last  embers  burn, 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return! 

Heav’n  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour! 

Oh  ! then,  thy  kingdom  comes  ! Immortal  Power  ! 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-born  rapture  fly, 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye! 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life’s  eternal  day — 

Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  begin! 
And  all  the  phoenix  spirit  burns  within ! 
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Oh  ! deep-enchanting  prelude  to  repose. 

The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes  ! 

Yet  half  I hear  the  panting  spirit  sigh, 

It  is  a dread  and  awful  thing  to  die ! 

Mysterious  worlds,  untravell’d  by  the  sun ! 

Where  Time’s  far  wand’ring  tide  has  never  run. 
From  your  unfathom’d  shades,  and  viewless  spheres 
A warning  comes,  unheard  by  other  ears. 

’Tis  Heav’n’s  commanding  trumpet,  long  and  loud, 
Like  Sinai’s  thunder,  pealing  from  the  cloud  ! 
While  Nature  hears,  with  terror-mingled  trust. 
The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabric  to  the  dust  * 

And,  like  the  trembling  Hebrew,  when  he  trod 
The  roaring  waves,  and  call’d  upon  his  God, 

With  mortal  terrors  clouds  immortal  bliss, 

And  shrieks,  and  hovers  o’er  the  dark  abyss. 
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Daughter  of  Faith,  awake,  arise,  illume 
The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb ; 

Melt  and  dispel,  ye  spectre-doubts,  that  roll 
Cimmerian  darkness  on  the  parting  soul ! 

Fly,  like  the  moon-ey’d  herald  of  dismay, 

Chas’d  on  his  night-steed  by  the  star  of  day ! 

The  strife  is  o’er— -the  pangs  of  nature  close, 

And  life’s  last  rapture  triumphs  o’er  her  woes. 
Hark  ! as  the  spirit  eyes,  with  eagle  gaze, 

The  noon  of  Heav’n  undazzl’d  by  the  blaze, 

On  heav’nly  winds  that  waft  her  to  the  sky, 

Float  the  sweet  tones  of  star-born  melody : 

Wild  as  that  hallow’d  anthem  sent  to  hail 
Bethlehem’s  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale, 

When  Jordan  hush’d  his  waves,  and  midnight  still 
Watch’d  on  the  holy  tow’rs  of  Z ion  hill ! 
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Soul  of  the  just ! companion  of  the  dead  ! 
Where  is  thy  home,  and  whither  art  thou  fled  ! 
Back  to  its  heav’nly  source  thy  being  goes, 

Swift  as  the  comet  wheels  to  whence  he  rose ; 
Doom’d  on  his  airy  path  a while  to  burn, 

And  doom’d,  like  thee,  to  travel,  and  return.- — 
Hark!  from  the  world’s  exploding  centre  driv’n 
With  sounds  that  shook  the  firmament  of  Heaven 
Careers  the  fiery  giant,  fast  and  far, 

On  bick’ring  wheels,  and  adamantine  car; 

From  planet  whirl’d  to  planet  more  remote, 

He  visits  realms  beyond  the  reach  of  thought; 
But,  wheeling  homeward,  when  his  course  is  run! 
Curbs  the  red  yoke,  and  mingles  with  the  sun  ! 

So  hath  the  traveller  of  earth  unfurl’d 

Her  trembling  wings,  emerging  from  the  world, 
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And  o’er  the  path  by  mortal  never  trod, 

i 

Sprung  to  her  source,  the  bosom  of  her  God  1 

Oh!  lives  there,  heaven!  beneath  thy  dread  expanse, 
One  hopeless,  dark  idolater  of  Chance, 

Content  to  feed,  with  pleasures  unrefin’d, 

The  lukewarm  passions  of  a lowly  mind  ; 

Who,  mould’ring  earthward,  ’reft  of  every  trust, 

In  joyless  union  wedded  to  the  dust, 

Could  all  his  parting  energy  dismiss, 

And  call  this  barren  world  sufficient  bliss  ?— 

There  live,  alas ! of  heaven-directed  mien, 

Of  cultur’d  soul,  and  sapient  eye  serene. 

Who  hail  thee,  man ! the  pilgrim  of  a day, 

Spouse  of  the  worm,  and  brother  of  the  clay ! 
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Frail  as  the  leaf  in  Autumn’s  yellow  bower, 
Dust  in  the  wind,  or  dew  upon  the  flower; 

A friendless  slave,  a child  without  a sire. 

Whose  mortal  life,  and  momentary  fire, 

Lights  to  the  grave  his  chance-created  form, 

As  ocean-wrecks  illuminate  the  storm ; 

And,  when  the  gun’s  tremendous  flash  is  o’er, 
To  night  and  silence  sink  for  ever  more  ! — 

Are  these  the  pompous  tidings  ye  proclaim, 
Lights  of  the  world,  and  demi-gods  of  Fame! 

Is  this  your  triumph— -this  your  proud  applause 
Children  of  Truth,  and  champions  of  her  cause 
For  this  hath  Science  search’d,  on  weary  wing, 
By  shore  and  sea,  each  mute  and  living  thing  ? 
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Launch’d  with  Iberia’s  pilot  from  the  steep, 

i 

To  worlds  unknown,  and  isles  beyond  the  deep  ! 

Or  round  the  cope  her  living  chariot  driv’n, 

And  wheel’d  in  triumph  through  the  signs  of  Heav’n  ? 
Oh!  star-ey’d  Science,  hast  thou  wander’d  there, 

To  waft  us  home  the  message  of  despair? 

Then  bind  the  palm,  thy  sage’s  brow  to  suit, 

Of  blasted  leaf,  and  death-distilling  fruit ! 

Ah  me  ! the  laurel’d  wreath  that  murder  rears, 
Blood-nurs’d,  and  water’d  by  the  widow’s  tears, 

Seems  not  so  foul,  so  tainted,  and  so  dread, 

As  waves  the  night-shade  round  the  sceptic  head. 
What  is  the  bigot’s  torch,  the  tyrant’s  chain  ? 

I smile  on  death,  if  heav’n-ward  Hope  remain ! 

But,  if  the  warring  winds  of  Nature’s  strife 
Be  all  the  faithless  charter  of  my  life, 
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If  Chance  awak’d,  inexorable  power, 

This  frail  and  feverish  being  of  an  hour ; 

Doom’d  o’er  the  world’s  precarious  scene  to  sweep. 
Swift  as  the  tempest  travels  on  the  deep, 

To  know  delight  but  by  her  parting  smile, 

And  toil,  and  wish,  and  weep,  a little  while; 

Then  melt,  ye  elements,  that  form’d  in  vain 
This  troubled  pulse,  and  visionary  brain! 

Fade,  ye  wild  flowers,  memorials  of  my  doom, 

And  sink,  ye  stars,  that  light  me  to  the  tomb  ! 
Truth,  ever  lovely— since  the  world  began, 

The  foe  of  tyrants,  and  the  friend  of  man, — 

How  can  thy  w'ords  from  balmy  slumber  start, 
Reposing  Virtue,  pillow’d  on  the  heart ! 

Yet,  if  thy  voice  the  note  of  thunder  roll’d, 

And  that  were  true  which  Nature  never  told, 
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Let  Wisdom  smile  not  on  her  conquer’d  field; 

No  rapture  dawns,  no  treasure  is  reveal’d  ! 

Oil  ! let  her  read,  nor  loudly,  nor  elate, 

The  doom  that  bars  us  from  a better  fate; 

But,  sad  as  angels  for  the  good  man’s  sin, 

Weep  to  record,  and  blush  to  give  it  in  ! 

And  well  may  Doubt,  the  mother  of  Dismay, 

Pause  at  her  martyr’s  tomb,  and  read  the  lay. 

Down  by  the  wilds  of  yon  deserted  vale, 

It  darkly  hints  a melancholy  tale! 

There,  as  the  homeless  madman  sits  alone, 

In  hollow  winds  he  hears  a spirit  moan  ! 

And  there,  they  say,  a wizard  orgie  crowds, 

When  the  Moon  lights  her  watch-tower  in  the  clouds. 
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Poor  lost  Alonzo  S Fate’s  neglected  child  ! 

Mild  be  the  doom  of  Heav’n-— as  thou  wert.  mild ! 

For  oh!  thy  heart  in  hoty  mould  was  cast, 

And  all  thy  deeds  were  blameless,  but  the  last. 

Poor  lost  Alonzo ! still  I seem  to  hear 

The  clod  that  struck  thy  hollow-sounding  bier ! 

When  Friendship  paid,  in  speechless  sorrow  drown’d. 
Thy  midnight  rites,  but  not  on  hallow’d  ground ! 

Cease,  every  joy,  to  glimmer  on  my  mind, 

But  leave— -oh  ! leave,  the  light  of  Hope  behind ! 
What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been, 
Like  angel-visits,  few  and  far  between ! 

Her  musing  mood  shall  every  pang  appease, 

And  charim— when  pleasures  lose  the  power  to  please! 
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Yes!  let  each  rapture,  dear  to  Nature,  flee; 
Close  not  the  light  of  Fortune’s  stormy  sea— 
Mirth,  music,  friendship,  Love’s  propitious  smiley 
Chase  every  care,  and  charm  a little  while, 
Ecstatic  throbs  the  fluttering  heart  employ. 

And  all  her  strings  are  harmoniz’d  to  joy  I — 

But  why  so  short  is  Love’s  delighted  hour? 

Why  fades  the  dew  on  Beauty’s  sweetest  flow’r  ? 
Why  can  no  hymned  charm  of  music  heal 
The  sleepless  woes  impassion’d  spirits  feel  ? 

Can  Fancy’s  fairy  hands  no  veil  create, 

To  hide  the  sad  realities  of  fate  ?— 

No  ! not  the  quaint  remark,  the  sapient  role. 
Nor  all  the  pride  of  Wisdom’s  worldly  school, 
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Have  pow’r  to  soothe,  unaided  and  alone, 

The  heart  that  vibrates  to  a feeling  tone ! 

When  stepdame  Nature  every  bliss  recals, 

Fleet  as  the  meteor  o’er  the  desert  falls ; 

When,  ’reft  of  all,  yon  widow’d  sire  appears 
A lonely  hermit  in  the  vale  of  years ; 

Say,  can  the  w'orld  one  joyous  thought  bestow 
To  Friendship,  weeping  at  the  couch  of  Woe  ? 

No  ! but  a brighter  soothes  the  last  adieu, — 
Souls  of  impassion’d  mould,  she  speaks  to  you  ! 
Weep  not,  she  says,  at  Nature’s  transient  pain,. 
Congenial  spirits  part  to  meet  again ! 


What  plaintive  sobs  thy  filial  spirit  drew, 
What  sorrow  chok’d  thy  long  and  last  adieu : 
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Daughter  of  Conrad ! when  he  heard  his  knell, 

And  bade  his  country  and  his  child  farewell ! 

Doom’d  the  long  isles  of  Sydney  cove  to  see, 

The  martyr  of  his  crimes,  but  true  to  thee ! 

Thrice  the  sad  father  tore  thee  from  his  heart, 

And  thrice  return’d,  to  bless  thee,  and  to  part ; 

Thrice  from  his  trembling  lips  he  murmur’d  low 
The  plaint  that  own’d  unutterable  woe; 

Till  Faith,  prevailing  o’er  his  sullen  doom, 

As  bursts  the  morn  on  night’s  unfathom’d  gloom, 
Lur’d  his  dim  eye  to  deathless  hopes  sublime, 

Beyond  the  realms  of  Nature,  and  of  Time  ! 

t(  And  weep  not  thus,”  he  cried,  a young  Ellenore, 
My  bosom  bleeds,  but  soon  shall  bleed  no  more ! 
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Short  shall  this  half-extinguished  spirit  burn, 
And  soon  these  limbs  to  kindred  dust  return  ! 
But  not,  my  child,  with  life’s  precarious  fire, 
The  immortal  ties  of  nature  shall  expire ; 

These  shall  resist  the  triumph  of  decay, 

When  time  is  o’er,  and  worlds  have  pass’d  awky 
Cold  in  the  dust  this  perish’d  heart  may  lie, 

But  that  which  warm’d  it  once  shall  never  die  1 
That  spark  unburied  in  its  mortal  frame, 

With  living  light,  eternal,  and  the  same, 

Shall  beam  on  Joy’s  interminable  years, 

Unveil’d  by  darkness — unassuag’d  by  tears ! 

££  Yet,  on  the  barren  shore  and  stormy  deep, 
One  tedious  watch  is  Conrad  doom’d  to  weep ; 
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But  when  I gain  the  home  without  a friend, 

And  press  the  uneasy  couch  where  none  attend. 
This  last  embrace,  still  cherish’d  in  my  heart, 

Shall  calm  the  struggling  spirit  ere  it  part ! 

Thy  darling  form  shall  seem  to  hover  nigh. 

And  hush  the  groan  of  life’s  last  agony ! 

u Farewell  when  strangers  lift  thy  father’s  bier, 
And  place  my  nameless  stone  without  a tear; 

When  each  returning  pledge  hath  told  my  child 
That  Conrad’s  tomb  is  on  the  desert  pil’d ; 

And  when  the  dream  of  troubled  fancy  sees 
Its  lonely  rank  grass  waving  in  the  breeze ; 

Who  then  will  soothe  thy  grief,  wdien  mine  is  o’er 
Who  will  protect  thee,  helpless  Ellenore  ? 

T 
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Shall  secret  scenes  thy  filial  sorrows  hide, 
Scorn’d  by  the  world,  to  factious  guilt  allied  ? 
Ah  ! no;  methinks  the  generous  and  the  good 
Will  woo  thee  from  the  shades  of  solitude! 
O’er  friendless  grief  compassion  shall  awake, 
And  smile  on  Innocence,  for  Mercy’s  sake !” 

Inspiring  thought  of  rapture  yet  to  be, 

The  tears  of  love  were  hopeless,  but  for  thee! 
I if  in  that  frame  no  deathless  spirit  dwell, 

If  that  faint  murmur  be  the  last  farewell 
If  Fate  unite  the  faithful  but  to  part, 

Why  is  /heir  memory  sacred  to  the  heart? 
Why  does  the  brother  of  my  childhood  seem 
Restor’d  a while  in  every  pleasing  dream  ? 
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Why  do  I joy  the  lonely  spot  to  view, 

By  artless  friendship  bless’d  when  life  was  new  ? 

Eternal  Hope  ! when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Peal’d  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  Time, 
Thy  joyous  youth  began — but  not  to  fade. — 

When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decay’d ; 

When  wrapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 

And  Heaven’s  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below ; 
Thou,  undismay’d,  shalt  o’er  the  ruins  smile, 

And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature’s  funeral  pile  ! 
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NOTES. 


ON  PART  I. 


NOTE  a,  p.  10. 

And  such  thy  strength-inspiring  aid  that  bore 
The  hardy  Byron  to  his  native  shore. 

The  following  picture  of  his  own  distress,  givren  by 
byrojn  m his  simple  and  interesting  narrative,  justifies  the 
description  in  page  10. 

After  relating  the  barbarity  of  the  Indian  cacique  to  his 
child,  he  proceeds  thus.-— A day  or  two  after  we  put  to 
“ sea  again,  and  crossed  the  great  bay  i mentioned  we  had 
44  been  at  the  bottom  of  when  we  first  hauled  away  to  the 
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u westward.  The  land  here  was  very  low  and  sandy,  and 
“ something  like  the  mouth  of  a river,  which  discharged  it- 
44  self  into  the  sea,  and  which  had  been  taken  no  notice  of 
44  by  us  before,  as  it  was  so  shallow  that  the  Indians  were 
44  obliged  to  take  every  thing  out  of  their  canoes,  and  carry 
44  it  over  land.  We  rowed  up  the  river  four  or  five  leagues, 
44  and  then  took  into  a branch  of  it  that  ran  first  to  the 
44  eastward,  and  then  to  the  northward  : here  it  became 
44  much  narrower,  and  the  stream  excessively  rapid,  so 
44  that  we  gained  but  little  way,  though  we  wrought  very 
44  hard.  At  night  we  landed  upon  its  banks,  and  had  a 
44  most  uncomfortable  lodging,  it  being  a perfect  swamp; 
46  and  we  had  nothing  to  cover  us,  though  it  rained  exces- 
44  sively.  The  Indians  were  little  better  off  than  we,  as 
Ci  there  was  no  wood  here  to  make  their  wigwams ; so  that 
44  all  they  could  do  was  to  prop  up  the  hark,  which  they 
44  carry  in  the  bottom  of  their  canoes,  and  shelter  them- 
e<  selves  as  well  as  they  could  to  the  leeward  of  it.  Know- 
u ing  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  here,  they  had 
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“ provided  themselves  with  some  seal ; but  we  had  not  a 

44  morsel  to  eat,  after  the  heavy  fatigues  of  the  day,  ex- 

“ cepting  a sort  of  root  we  saw  the  Indians  make  use  of, 

14  which  was  very  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  We  laboured 

44  all  next  day  against  the  stream,  and  fared  as  we  had 

“ done  the  day  before.  The  next  day  brought  us  to  the 

“ carrying  place.  Here  was  xdenty  of  wood,  but  nothing 

44  to  be  got  for  sustenance.  We  passed  this  night  as  we  had 

44  frequently  done,  under  a tree  ; but  what  we  suffered  at 

44  this  time  is  not  easy  to  be  expressed.  I had  been  three 

“ days  at  the  oar,  without  any  kind  of  nourishment  except 

44  the  wretched  root  above  mentioned.  I had  no  shirt,  for 

44  it  had  rotted  off  by  bits.  All  my  clothes  consisted  of  a 

* 

44  short  grieko  (something  like  a bear-skin),  a piece  0f  red 

44  cloth  which  had  once  been  a waistcoat,  and  a ragged  pair 
44  of  trowsers,  without  shoes  or  stockings.” 
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NOTE  b,  p.  11. 

— a Briton  and  a friend. 

Bon  Patricio  Gedd,  a Scotch  physician  in  one  of  the 
Spanish  settlements,  hospitably  relieved  Byron  and  his 
wretched  associates,  of  which  the  commodore  speaks  in 
the  warmest  terms  of  gratitude. 

NOTE  c,  p.  12. 

Or  yield  the  lyre  of  lleav'n  another  string. 

The  seven  strings  of  Apollo’s  harp  were  the  symbolical 
representation  of  the  seven  planets.  Herschel,  by  dis- 
covering an  eighth,  might  be  said  to  add  another  string  to 
the  instrument. 


NOTE  d,  p.  12. 
The  Swedish  sage* 
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NOTE  e,  p.  14. 

Deep  from  his  vaults , the  Loxian  murmurs  flow. 

Loxias  is  a name  frequently  given  to  Apollo  by  Greek 
writers  : it  is  met  with  more  than  once  in  the  Chcephorae 
of  iEschylus. 

NOTE  f,  p.  16. 

Unlocks  a generous  store  at  thy  command , 

Like  Iloreb's  rocks  beneath  the  prophet's  hand. 

See  Exodus,  chap,  xvii,  3,  5 ,6. 

NOTE  g,  p.  26. 

Wild  Obi  flies. 

Among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  Obi,  or  Obiah, 

is  the  name  of  a magical  power,  which  is  believed  by  them 
to  affect  the  object  of  its  malignity  with  dismal  calamities. 
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Such  a belief  must  undoubtedly  have  been  deduced  from  the 
superstitious  mythology  of  their  kinsmen  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  I have  therefore  personified  Obi  as  the  evil  spirit 
of  the  African,  although  the  history  of  the  African  tribes 
mentions  the  evil  spirits  of  their  religious  creed  by  a dif- 
ferent appellation. 

NOTE  h,  p 27. 

— — Sibir’s  dreary  mines . 

Mr.  Bell  of  Antermony,  in  his  Travels  through  Siberia, 
informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  country  is  universally  pro- 
nounced Sibir  by  the  Russians. 

NOTE  i,  p.  28. 

Presaging  wrath  to  Poland — and  to  man  ! 

The  history  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  of  the  massacre 
m the  suburbs  of  Warsaw,  and  on  the  bridge  of  Prague, 
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the  triumphant  entry  of  Suwarrow  into  the  Polish  capital, 
and  the  insult  offered  to  human  nature,  by  the  blasphemous 
thanks  offered  up  to  Heaven,  for  victories  obtained  over 
men  fighting  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  by  murderers 
and  oppressors,  are  events  generally  known, 

NOTE  k,  p.  39. 

The  ahrill  horn  blew. 

The  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  are  summoned  to  their 
morning  work  by  a shell  or  horn. 

NOTE  1,  p.  41. 

lion  long  leas  Timur’s  iron  sceptre  sway’d  ? 

To  elucidate  this  passage,  I shall  subjoin  a quotation 
from  the  preface  to  Letters  from  a Hindoo  Rajah,  a work 
of  elegance  and  celebrity. 
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44  The  impostor  of  Mecca  had  established,  as  one  of  the 
44  principles  of  his  doctrine,  the  merit  of  extending  it, 
44  either  by  persuasion  or  the  sword,  to  all  parts  of  the 

44  earth.  How  steadily  this  injunction  was  adhered  to  by 
44  his  followers,  and  with  what  success  it  was  pursued,  is 
44  well  known  to  all  who  are  in  the  least  conversant  in  his- 
64  tory. 

44  The  same  overwhelming  torrent  which  had  inundated 
44  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  burst  its  way  into  the  very 
44  heart  of  Europe,  and  covered  many  kingdoms  of  Asia 
4,4  with  unbounded  desolation,  directed  its  baneful  course  to 
44  the  flourishing  provinces  of  Hindostan.  Here  these 
44  fierce  and  hardy  adventurers,  whose  only  improvement 

44  had  been  in  the  science  of  destruction,  who  added  the 
44  fury  of  fanaticism  to  the  ravages  of  war,  found  the  great 

44  end  of  their  conquests  opposed,  by  objects  which  neither 
44  the  ardour  of  their  persevering  zeal,  nor  savage  bar- 
44  barity,  could  surmount.  Multitudes  were  sacrificed  by 
44  the  cruel  hand  o freligious  persecution,  and  whole  couu- 
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“ tries  were  deluged  in  blood,  in  the  vain  hope,  that  by 
(i  the  destruction  of  a part,  the  remainder  might  be  per- 
“ suaded,  or  terrified,  into  the  profession  of  Mahomedism; 
“ but  all  these  sanguinary  effects  were  ineffectual ; and  at 
u length,  being  fully  convinced,  that  though  they  might 
“ extirpate,  they  could  never  hope  to  convert,  any  number 
{<  of  the  Hindoos,  they  relinquished  the  impracticable  idea, 
“ with  which  they  had  entered  upon  their  career  of  con- 
“ quest,  and  contented  themselves  with  the  acquirement  of 
“ the  civil  dominion  and  almost  universal  empire  of  Hin- 

“ dostan.”— - - ■ Letters  from  a Hindoo  Rajah , by  eliza 

HAMILTON. 


NOTE  m,  p.  42. 

And  brav'd  the  stormy  spirit,  of  the  Cape. 

See  the  description  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  trans- 


lated from  camoens,  by  mickle. 
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NOTE  n,  p.  43. 

While  famish?  d nations  died  along  the  shore . 

The  following  account  of  British  conduct,  and  its  con- 
sequences, in  Bengal,  will  afford  a sufficient  idea  of  the  fact 
alluded  to  in  this  passage. 

After  describing  the  monopoly  of  salt,  betel  nut,  and  to- 
bacco, the  historian  proceeds  thus,. — 44  Money  in  this  cur- 
44  rent  came  but  by  drops  ; it  could  not  quench  the  thirst 
44  of  those  who  waited  in  India  to  receive  it.  An  expedi- 
44  eat,  such  as  it  was,  remained  to  quicken  its  pace.  The 
44  natives  could  live  with  little  salt,  but  could  not  want 
44  food.  Some  of  the  agents  saw  themselves  well  situated 
44  for  collecting  the  rice  into  stores ; they  did  so.  They 
44  knew  the  Gentoos  would  rather  die  than  violate  the  prin- 
44  ciples  of  their  religion  by  eating  flesh.  The  alternative 
44  would  therefore  be  between  giving  what  they  had,  or 
44  dying.  The  inhabitants  sunk  ; — they  that  cultivated  the 
44  land,  and  saw  the  harvest  at  the  disposal  of  others, 
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((  planted  in  doubt — scarcity  ensued.  Then  the  monopoly 
“ was  easier  managed — sickness  ensued.  In  some  districts 
“ the  languid  living  left  the  bodies  of  their  numerous  dead 

“ unburied,,> Short  History  of  the  English  transactions 

in  the  East  Indies , page  145. 


NOTE  o,  p.  44. 

Nine  times  have  Emma's  wheels  of  lightning  hurl'd 
His  awful  presence  o'er  the  alarmed  world. 

Among  the  sublime  fictions  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  it 
is  one  article  of  belief,  that  the  deity  Brama  has  descend- 
ed  nine  times  upon  the  world  in  various  forms,  and  that  he 
is  yet  to  appear  a tenth  time,  in  the  figure  of  a warrior 
upon  a white  horse,  to  cut  off  all  incorrigible  offendersv 
Avatar  is  the  word  used  to  express  his  descent. 
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NOTES  ON  PART  I 


NOTE  p,  p.  45. 

Shall  Seriswattee  wave  her  hallowed  it' and  ! 

And  Camdeo  bright , and  Ganesa  sublime — 

Camdeo  is  the  God  of  Love  in  the  mythology  of  tlie 
Hindoos.  Ganesa  and  Seriswattee  correspond  to  the  pagan 


deities  Janus  and  Minerva. 


NOTES. 


ON  PART  II. 

NOTE  a,  p.  55. 

The  noon  of  manhood  to  a myrtle  shade  ! 

Sacred  to  Venus  is  the  myrtle  shade.*— dryoen. 

NOTE  b,  p.  6E 
Thy  woes , Avion  ! 

Falconer  in  his  poem  the  Shipwreck  speaks  of  himself  by 
the  name  of  Arion. 

See  falconer's  Shipwreck , canto  m . 
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NOTES  ON  PART  II. 


NOTE  c,  p.  61. 

The  robber  Moor  ! 

See  Schiller’s  tragedy  of  the  Robbers , scene  v. 

NOTE  d,  p.  63. 

What  millions  died-— that  Ccesar  might  be  great  l 

The  carnage  occasioned  by  the  wars  of  Julius  Caesar  has 
been  usually  estimated  at  two  millions  of  men. 

NOTE  e,  p.  63. 

Or  learn  the  fate  that  bleeding  thousands  bore , 

March'd  by  their  Charles  to  Dneiper’s  swampy  shore. 

44  In  this  extremity,”  (says  the  biographer  of  Charles  xn 
of  Sweden,  speaking  of  his  military  exploits  before  the 
battle  of  Poltowa),  44  the  memorable  winter  of  1709,  which 
44  was  still  more  remarkable  in  that  part  of  Europe  than  in 
44  France,  destroyed  numbers  of  his  troops ; for  Charles  re- 
solved to  brave  the  seasons  as  lie  had  done  his  enemies. 


<U 
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NOTES  ON  PART  II. 

45  and  ventured  to  make  long  marches  during  this  mortal 
44  cold.  It  was  in  one  of  these  marches  that  two  thousand 
44  men  fell  down  dead  with  cold  before  his  eyes.” 

NOTE  f,  p.  64. 

— — As  Iona’s  saint . 

The  natives  of  the  island  of  Iona  have  an  opinion  that  on 
i certain  evenings  every  year  the  tutelary  saint  Columba  is 
i seen  on  the  top  of  the  church  spires,  counting  the  surround- 
ing islands,  to  see  that  they  have  not  been  sunk  by  the  power 
of  witchcraft. 

NOTE  g,  p.  66. 

And  part , like  Ajut , — - never  to  return  l 

I 

See  the  history  of  ajut  and  anningait  in  the  Rambler, 
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SPECIMENS  of  TRANSLATION 


FROM  MEDEA. 


SPECIMENS  OF  TRANSLATION  FROM 

MEDEA. 


twits  Xsya/v,  **$«»  n ff$<px$ 

T g*  vr^irSi  j3 gorns  nx  av  tzpctgrsis. 

Medea,  v.  194.  p.  33,  Glasg.  edit. 


Tell  me,  ye  bards,  whose  skill  sublime 
First  charm’d  the  ear  of  youthful  Time, 
With  numbers  wrapt  in  heav’nly  fire. 
Who  bade  delighted  Echo  swell. 


The  trembling  transports  of  the  lyre. 
The  murmur  of  the  shell— 

Why  to  the  burst  of  Joy  alone 
Accords  sweet  Music’s  soothing  tone  ? 
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TRANSLATION^  &C» 


Why  can  no  bard,  with  magic  strain 
In  slumbers  steep  the  heart  of  pain  ? 

While  varied  tones  obey  your  sweep, 

The  mild,  the  plaintive,  and  the  deep, 

Bends  not  despairing  Grief  to  hear 
Your  golden  lute,  with  ravish’d  ear  ? 

Oh ! has  your  sweetest  shell  no  power  to  bind 
The  fiercer  pangs  that  shake  the  mind, 

And  lull  the  wrath,  at  whose  command 
Murder  bares  her  gory  hand  ? 

When  flush’d  with  joy,  the  rosy  throng 
Weave  the  light  dance,  ye  swell  the  song  ! 
Cease,  ye  vain  warblers ! cease  to  charm 
The  breast  with  other  raptures  warm  ! 

Cease ! till  your  hand  with  magic  strain 
In  slumbers  steep  the  heart  of  pain 


SPEECH  OF  THE  CHORUS  IN  THE  SAME 

TRAGEDY, 

TO  DISSUADE  MEDEA  FROM  HER  PURPOSE  OF  PUTTING  HER 
CHILDREN  TO  DEATH,  AND  FLYING  FOR 
PROTECTION  TO  ATHENS, 

O haggard  queen!  to  Athens  dost  thou  guide 
Thy  glowing  chariot,  steep’d  in  kindred  gore  ; 

Or  seek  to  hide  thy  damned  parricide, 

Where  Peace  and  Mercy  dwell  for  evermore  ? 

The  land  where  Truth,  pure,  precious,  and  sublime, 
Woos  the  deep  silence  of  sequester’d  bowers, 

And  warriors,  matchless  since  the  first  of  Time, 


Hear  their  bright  banners  o’er  unconquer’d  towers 
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TRANSLATION 


Where  joyous  youth,  to  Music’s  mellow  strain. 

Twines  in  the  dance  with  nymphs  for  ever  fair, 
While  Spring  eternal,  on  the  lilied  plain, 

Waves  amber  radiance  through  the  fields  of  air  ! 

The  tuneful  Nine  (so  sacred  legends  tell) 

First  wak’d  their  heavenly  lyre  these  scenes  amon 
Still  in  your  greenwood  bowers  they  love  to  dwell ; 
Still  in  your  vales  they  swell  the  choral  song! 

But  there  the  tuneful,  chaste,  Pierian  fair, 

The  guardian  nymphs  of  green  Parnassus,  now 

Sprung  from  Harmonia,  while  her  graceful  hair 
Wav’d  in  bright  auburn  o’er  her  polish’d  brow! 


FROM  MEDEA, 
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ANTISTROPHE  I. 

■ 

Where  silent  vales,  and  glades  of  green  array. 

The  murm’ring  wreaths  of  cool  Cephisus  lave, 
There,  as  the  Muse  hath  sung,  at  noon  of  day, 

The  Queen  of  Beauty  bow’d  to  taste  the  wave 

1 

And  blest  the  stream,  and  breath’d  across  the  land, 
The  soft  sweet  gale  that  fans  yon  summer  bowers ; 
And  there  the  sister  Loves,  a smiling  band. 

Crown’d  with  the  fragrant  wreaths  of  rosy  flowers! 

66  And  go,”  she  cries,  u in  yonder  valleys  rove, 

With  Beauty’s  torch  the  solemn  scenes  illume; 
Wake  in  each  eye  the  radiant  light  of  Love, 

Breathe  on  each  cheek  young  Passion’s  tender  bloom ! 
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u Entwine,  with  myrtle  chains,  your  soft  eontroul, 
To  sway  the  hearts  of  Freedom's  darling  kind  I 
With  glowing  charms  enrapture  Wisdom's  soul, 

And  mould  to  grace  ethereal  Virtue’s  mind.” 

STROPHE  II. 

The  land  where  Heaven’s  own  hallow’d  waters  ply, 
Where  Friendship  binds  the  generous  and  the  good 
Say,  shall  it  hail  tliee  from  thy  frantic  way. 

Unholy  woman  ! with  thy  hands  embrucd 

In  thine  own  children’s  gore  ? Oh!  ere  they  bleed, 
Let  Nature’s  voice  thy  ruthless  heart  appal ! 

Pause  at  the  bold,  irrevocable  deed — 

The  mother  strikes — the  guiltless  babes  shall  fall ! 


FROM  MEDEA. 
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Think  what  remorse  thy  maddening  thoughts  shall  stingy 
When  dying  pangs  their  gentle  bosoms  tear ! 

Where  shalt  thou  sink,  when  ling’ring  echoes  ring 
The  screams  of  horror  in  thy  tortur’d  ear  ? 

No!  let  thy  bosom  melt  to  Pity’s  cry,— 

In  dust  we  kneel — by  sacred  Heaven  implore— 

O 1 stop  thy  lifted  arm,  ere  yet  they  die, 

Nor  dip  thy  horrid  hands  in  infant  gore  S 

ANTISTROPHE  II. 

Say,  how  shalt  thou  that  barb’rous  soul  assume, 
Undamp’d  by  horror  at  the  daring  plan  ? 

Hast  thou  a heart  to  work  thy  children’s  doom ! 

Or  hands  to  finish  what  thy  wrath  began  ? 
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When  o’er  each  babe  you  look  a last  adieu. 

And  gaze  on  Innocence,  that  smiles  asleep. 

Shall  no  fond  feeling  beat,  to  nature  true, 

Charm  thee  to  pensive  thought — and  bid  thee  weep  ? 

When  the  young  suppliants  clasp  their  parent  dear, 
Heave  the  deep  sob,  and  pour  the  artless  prayer,— 

Aye!  thou  shall  melt;— and  many  a heart-shed  tear 
Gush  o?er  the  harden’d  features  of  despair ! 

Nature  shall  throb  in  every  tender  string,— 

Thy  trembling  heart  the  ruffian’s  task  deny  ; 

Thy  horror-smitten  hands  afar  shall  fling 

The  blade,  undrench’d  in  blood’s  eternal  dye! 


FROM  MEDEA. 
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CHORUS. 

Hallow’d  Earth  1 with  indignation 

Mark,  oh,  mark  the  murd’rous  deed ! 

Radiant  eye  of  wide  creation, 

Watch  the  damned  parricide! 

Yet  ere  Colcnia’s  rugged  daughter 
Perpetrate  the  dire  design, 

And  consign  to  kindred  slaughter 
Children  of  thy  golden  line! 

Shall  the  hand,  with  murder  gory. 

Cause  immortal  blood  to  flow  ? 

Sun  of  Heav’n  ! — array’d  in  glory  l 
Rise,— forbid,— avert  the  blow  ! 
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In  the  vaies  of  placid  gladness 
Let  no  rueful  maniac  range  ; 

Chase  afar  the  fiend  of  Madness, 
Wrest  the  dagger  from  Revenge ! 

Say,  hast  thou,  with  kind  protection, 
K ar’d  thy  smiling  race  in  vain  $ 
Fost’ring  Nature’s  fond  affection, 
Tender  cares,  and  pleasing  pain  l 

Hast  thou,  on  the  troubled  ocean, 

Brav’d  the  tempest  loud  and  strong, 

& 

Where  the  waves,  in  wild  commotion, 
Roar  Cyanean  rocks  among  ? 


FROM  MEDEA. 
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Didst  thou  roam  the  paths  of  danger, 
Hymenean  joys  to  prove? 

Spare,  O sanguinary  stranger. 

Pledges  of  thy  sacred  love  . 

Shall  not  Heaven,  with  indignation, 
Watch  thee  o’er  the  barb’rous  deed? 
Shalt  thou  cleanse,  with  expiation, 
Monstrous,  murd’rous,  parricide? 


II 


• -• 
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LOVE  AND  MADNESS. 

AN  ELEGY. 


H 2 


LOVE  AND  MADNESS, 


AN  ELEGY, 


Written  in  It 03* 

Hark  ! from  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower  * . 
The  solemn  bell  has  toll’d  the  midnight  hour ! - 

Rous’d  from  drear  visions  of  distemper’d  sleep, 

Poor  B- — k wakes— in  solitude  to  weep  ! 

ce  Cease,  Mem’ry,  cease  (the  friendless  mourner  cried) 
To  probe  the  bosom  too  severely  tried  ! 

Oh  1 ever  cease,  my  pensive  thoughts,  to  stray 
Through  the  bright  fields  of  Fortune’s  better  day. 


* Warwick  castle., 
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LOVE  AND  MADNESS. 


When  youthful  Hope,  the  music  of  the  mind, 

Tun’d  all  its  charms,  and  n was  kind  I 

Ci  Yet,  can  I cease,  while  glows  this  trembling  frame 
In  sighs  to  speak  thy  melancholy  name  ? 

I hear  thy  spirit  wail  in  every  storm  ! 

In  midnight  shades  I view  thy  passing  form  S 
Pale  as  in  that  sad  hour,  when  doom’d  to  feel, 

Deep  in  thy  perjur’d  heart,  the  bloody  steel ! 

Ci  Demons  of  Vengeance!  ye  at  whose  command 
I grasp’d  the  sword  with  more  than  woman’s  hand. 
Say  ye,  did  Pity’s  trembling  voice  controul, 

Or  Horror  damp  the  purpose  of  my  soul ! 

No ! my  wild  heart  sat  smiling  o’er  the  plan, 

Till  Hate  fulfill’d  what  baffled  Love  began ! 


LOVE  AND  MADNESS. 
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u Yes;  let  tlie  clay-cold  breast,  that  never  knew 
One  tender  pang  to  generous  Nature  true, 
Half-mingling  pity  with  the  gall  of  scorn, 

Condemn  this  heart,  that  bled  in  love  forlorn ! 

u And  ye,  proud  fair,  whose  soul  no  gladness  warms, 
Save  Rapture’s  homage  to  your  conscious  charms! 
Delighted  idols  of  a gaudy  train  ! 

Ill  can  your  blunter  feelings  guess  the  pain, 

When  the  fond  faithful  heart,  inspir’d  to  prove 
Friendship  refin’d,  the  calm  delight  of  love, 

Feels  all  its  tender  strings  with  anguish  torn, 

And  bleeds  at  perjur’d  Pride’s  inhuman  scorn! 

u Say,  then,  did  pitying  Heav’n  condemn  the  deed, 
When  Vengeance  bade  thee,  faithless  lover!  bleed? 


I 
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LOVE  AND  MADNESS, 


Long  had  I watch’d  thy  dark  foreboding  brow, 

What  time  thy  bosom  scorn’d  its  dearest  vow ! 

Sad,  though  I wept  the  friend,  the  lover  chang’d, 

Still  thy  cold  look  was  scornful  and  estrang’d, 

Till  from  thy  pity,  love,  and  shelter,  thrown, 

I wander’d,  hopeless,  friendless,  and  alone  I 

Oh!  righteous  Hcav’n!  ’twas  then  my  tortur’d  soul 
First  gave  to  wrath  unlimited  controul ! 

Adieu  the  silent  look  ! the  streaming  eye  ! 

The  murmur’d  plaint ! the  deep  heart-heaving  sigh! 
Long  slumb’ring  Vengeance  wakes  to  better  deeds; 

He  shrieks,  he  falls,  the  perjur’d  lover  bleeds! 

.Mow  the  last  laugh  of  agony  is  o’er. 

And  pale  in  blood  he  sleeps,  to  wake  no  more ! 


I/O VE  AND  MADNESS, 
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u >Tis  done!  the  flame  of  hate  no  longer  burns; 
Nature  relents,  but,  ah!  too  late  returns! 

Why  does  my  soul  this  gush  of  fondness  feci  ? 
Trembling  and  faint,  I drop  the  guilty  steel! 

Cold  on  my  heart  the  hand  of  terror  lies, 

And  shades  of  horror  close  my  languid  eyes  ! 

a Oh  i ’twas  a deed  of  Murder’s  deepest  grain  l 
Could  B- — — k’s  soul  so  time  to  wrath  remain  ? 

A friend  long  true,  a once  fond  lover  fell !— - 
Where  love  was  foster’d,  could  not  Pity  dwell  ? 

a Unhappy  youth  ! while  yon  pale  crescent  glows. 
To  watch  on  silent  Nature’s  deep  repose, 

Thy  sleepless  spirit,  breathing  from  the  tomb, 
Foretels  my  fate,  and  summons  me  to  come! 
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Once  more  I see  thy  sheeted  spectre  stand, 

Roll  the  dim  eye,  and  wave  the  paly  hand ! 

6i  Soon  may  this  fluttering  spark  of  vital  flame 
Forsake  its  languid  melancholy  frame  ! 

Soon  may  these  eyes  their  trembling  lustre  close. 
Welcome  the  dreamless  night  of  long  repose  ! 

Soon  may  this  woe-worn  spirit  seek  the  bourne. 
Where,  lull’d  to  slumber,  Grief  forgets  to  mourn!57 


SONGS, 


/ 


THE  WOUNDED  HUSSAR. 


Alone  to  the  banks  of  the  dark-rolling  Danube 
Fair  Adelaide  hied  when  the  battle  was  o’er : 

Oh  whither,  she  cried,  hast  thou  wander’d,  my  lover 
Or  here  dost  thou  welter,  and  bleed  on  the  shore  ? 

What  voice  did  I hear  ? ’twas  my  Henry  that  sigh’d! 
All  mournful  she  hasten’d,  nor  wander’d  she  far, 
When  bleeding,  and  low,  on  the  heath  she  descried^ 
By  the  light  of  the  moon,  her  poor  wounded  Hussar ! 

From  his  bosom  thatheav’d,  the  last  torrent  was  streaming, 
And  pale  was  his  visage,  deep-mark’d  with  a scar^ 

And  dim  was  that  eye,  once  expressively  beaming, 

That  melted  in  love,  and  that  kindled  in  war  l 
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THE  WOUNDED  HUSSAR. 


How  smit  was  poor  Adelaide’s  heart  at  the  sight ! 

How  bitter  she  wept  o’er  the  victim  of  war ! 

Hast  thou  come,  my  fond  Love,  this  last  sorrowful  night, 
To  cheer  the  lone  heart  of  your  wounded  Hussar  ? 

Thou  shalt  live,  she  replied;  Hcav’rds  mercy,  relieving 
Each  anguishing  wound,  shall  forbid  me  to  mourn  1 
Ah,  no!  the  last  pang  in  my  bosom  is  heaving ! 

No  light  of  the  morn  shall  to  Henry  return! 

Thou  charmer  of  life,  ever  tender  and  true! 

Ye  babes  of  my  love,  that  await  me  afar! — 

His  faltering  tongue  scarce  could  murmur  adieu, 

* 

When  hesunk  in  her  arms— the  poorwoundedHussar! 


GiLDEROY. 


T.  he  last,  the  fatal  hour  is  come. 

That  bears  my  love  from  me : 

I hear  the  dead  note  of  the  drum, 

I mark  the  gallows  tree  ! 

The  bell  has  toll’d  ; it  shakes  my  heart 
The  trumpet  speaks  thy  name ; 

And  must  my  Gilderoy  depart, 

To  bear  a death  of  shame? 

No  bosom  trembles  for  thy  doom; 

No  mourner  wipes  a tear 
The  gallows’  foot  is  all  thy  tomb, 

The  sledge  is  all  thy  bier ! 
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Oh,  Gilderoy ! bethought  we  then 
So  soon,  so  sad,  to  part, 

When  first,  in  Roslin’s  lovely  glen, 
You  triumph’d  o’er  my  heart? 

Your  locks  they  glitter’d  to  the  sheen, 
Your  hunter  garb  was  trim; 

And  graceful  was  the  ribbon  green 
That  bound  your  manly  limb! 

Ah ! little  thought  I to  deplore 
These  limbs  in  fetters  bound ; 

Or  hear,  upon  thy  scaffold  floor, 

The  midnight  hammer  sound. 

✓ 

Ye  cruel,  cruel,  that  combin’d 
The  guiltless  to  pursue ; 

My  Gilderoy  was  ever  kind, 

He  could  not  injure  you! 
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GILDEROY. 
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A long  adieu!  but  where  shall  fly 
Thy  widow  all  forlorn. 

When  every  mean  and  cruel  eye 
Regards  my  woe  with  scorn  ? 

Yes ! they  will  mock  thy  widow’s  tears. 

And  hate  thine  orphan  boy  $ 

Alas ! his  infant  beauty  wears 
The  form  of  Gilder oy  ! 

Then  will  I seek  the  dreary  mound 
That  wraps  thy  mouldering  clay  ; 

And  weep  and  linger  on  the  ground, 

And  sigh  my  heart  away  ! 
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THE  HARPER 


On  thegreen  banks  of  Shannon,  when  Sheelah  wasnigh, 
No  blithe  Irish  lad  was  so  happy  as  I ; 

No  harp  like  my  own  could  so  cheerily  play. 

And  wherever  I went,  was  my  poor  dog  Tray. 

When  at  last  I was  forc’d  from  my  Sheelah  to  part, 
She  said,  (while  the  sorrow  was  big  at  her  heart) 

Oh!  remember  your  Sheelah  when  far,  far  away ; 

And  be  kind,  my  dear  Pat,  to  our  poor  dog  Tray. 

Poor  dog ! he  was  faithful  and  kind,  to  be  sure, 

And  he  constantly  lov’d  me,  although  I was  poor; 
When  the  sour-looking  folks  sent  me  heartless  away, 

I had  always  a friend  in  my  poor  dog  Tray. 


THE  HARPER. 
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When  the  road  was  so  dark,  and  the  night  was  so  cold, 
And  Pat  and  his  dog  were  grown  weary  and  old, 

How  snugly  we  slept  in  my  old  coat  of  grey, 

And  he  lick’d  me  for  kindness — my  poor  dog  Tray. 

Though  my  wallet  was  scant,  I remember’d  his  case. 
Nor  refus’d  my  last  crust  to  his  pitiful  face ; 

But  he  died  at  my  feet,  on  a cold  winter  day, 

And  I play’d  a sad  lament  for  my  poor  dog  Tray. 

Where  no  w shall  I go,  poor,  forsaken,  and  blind  ? 
Can  I find  one  to  guide  me,  so  faithful  and  kind? 

To  my  sweet  native  village,  so  far,  far  away, 

I can  never  more  return  with  poor  dog  Tray. 


THE  END* 
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8 vo — Price  11.  Is.  boards. 

2. 

HOME,  a POEM,  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo*  2d  edit, 
corrected  and  enlarged — Price  Os.  boards. 

“ O quid  solutis  est  beatius  cutis  ! 

“ Cum  mens  onus  reponit,  ac  peregrino 

“ Lahore  fessi  venimus  larem  ad  nostrum, 

“ Desideratoque  acquiescimus  lecto.”— Catull. 

“ This  is  a delightful  poem,  and  well  deserves  our  most  distin- 
guished commendation.  The  writer,  in  spirited  and  harmonious 
verses,  represents  all  the  various  images  which  the  imagination  can 
connect  with  the  subject.  Some  beautiful  episodes  are  also  intro- 
duced.  It  is  only  necessary  to  insert  the  following  apostrophe  to 
justify  all  that  has  been  said.  Still  happier  specimens  might  have 
been  found;  parts  of  this  are  exquisite.  We  have  not  lately  met 
with  so  agreeable  and  so  interesting  a poem.”— British  Critic , July 
180 6. 

“ The  versification  is  indeed  uncommonly  beautiful,  and  for 
the  most  part  is  perfectly  correct  and  harmonious.  The  author*® 
sentiments  are  very  commendable ; he  seems  to  entertain  much 
more  just  ideas  of  man,  and  the  progress  of  society,  than  is  usually 
met  with  among  poets.”— Literary  Journal , June  1806. 
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3. 

VERSES,  SOCIAL  and  DOMESTIC,  by  George 
Hay  Drummond,  a.m.  small  8vc — >Price  7s.  boards. 

“ The  highly  accomplished  and  respectable  author  has  with  great 
diffidence  entitled  his  publication  Verses : but  these  verses  are  de- 
rived from  a higher  lineage  than  many  poems  of  far  prouder 
boast.  They  are  highly  finished  miniature  representations  of  do- 
mestic life,  at  various  seasons,  and  deserve  to  be  placed  as  cabinet 
pictures  in  every  family  apartment. 

“ We  should  delight  in  selecting  much  from  this  estimable  as- 
semblage of  Poetic  Graces,  did  our  space  allow  us  the  gratifica- 
tion ; but  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the  scanty  limits  of  a sonnet- 
extract,  amid  many  more  extended  attractions.  Yet  we  ought  not 
to  close  this  brief  report,  without  expressing  our  cordial  conviction, 
that  if  suavity  of  sentiment,  or  elegance  of  expression,  should  allure 
the  reader  to  peruse  these  polished  strains  with  the  attention  which 
they  merit,  such  a reader  must  be  highly  profited,  as  weH  as  pleased 
by  the  employ.”— Monthly  Mirror  for  June  1802. 

“ The  Verses  display  in  general  a mind  of  elegant  turn,  long 
habituated  to  the  association  of  poetical  images,  and  sufficiently 
exercised  in  the  construction  of  harmonious  measure.  There  are 
few  Poems  which  we  might  not  produce  as  specimens,  without  any 
injustice  to  the  Author.”— British  Critic  for  August  1802, 

4. 

SCOTTISH  DESCRIPTIVE  POEMS,  with  some 
Illustrations  of  Scottish  Literary  Antiquities*  small 
8vo. — Price  7s.  boards. 

This  Volume  contains, 

I,  The  Clyde,  a Poem,  in  two  parts,  by  John  Wilson,  late  master 
of  the  Grammar  School  at  Greenock  ; wdth  the  Life  of  the 
Author,  and  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  the  Editor, 

If.  Albania,  a Poem,  addressed  to  the  Genius  of  Scotland,  by 
a Scots  Clergvman  j with  Preliminary  Remarks  and  Additional 
Notes  by  the  Editor. 

ill.  The  Day  Estival,  a Poem,  by  Alexander  Hume;  with 
Preliminary  Observations  and  Notes  by  the  Editor,  consisting  of 
Extracts  from  Bishop  Carswell’s  Foirm  na  Nurrnuidbeadh , or 
Form  of  Prayer , 1567,  in  Gaelic  and  English,  chiefly  concerning 
the  Ancient  Bards  and  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders. 

IV.  Poems,  by  William  Fowler  ; with  Preliminary  Observation 
by  the  Editor. 
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Mundell,  Deng*  and  Stevenson y See. 

5. 

The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  Hector  MacnielJEsq. 
2 vols.  foolscap  8vo,  second  edition. — 12s.  borads. 

“ In  these  volumes  we  find  several  songs  in  the  Scottish  man- 
ner and  dialect,  which  are  in  general  written  with  great  taste, 
simplicity,  and  delicacy*  In  these  compositions  Mr.  Macniel  ex- 
cels all  his  predecessors,  the  Ayrshire  ploughman  excepted,  with 
whom,  nevertheless,  he  may  stand  a comparison.  In  his  Epistle 
to  C.  L.  and  in  several  other  poems,  our  author  shews  a very  happy 
vein  of  humour,  more  correct,  and  scarcely  less  poignant,  than  that 
of  Burns.  In  his  Links  o'  Forth  and  his  Scottish  Muse , he  chal- 
lenges a still  more  direct  comparison  with  that  powerful  genius. 
The  quotations  we  have  given,  and  several  of  Mr.  Macniel’s  other 
Poems,  particularly  his  Ode  to  Grandeur , and  his  verses  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  shew  considerable  strength  and 
elevation  of  fancy.  But  tenderness,  delicacy,  and  sensibility,  are 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  his  muse.  He  Is  everywhere 
true  to  nature  and  passion,  and  touches  with  a skilful  hand  the 
finest  chords  of  the  heart.  As  a moral  writer,  he  is  without  a 
stain, — uniformly  faithful  to  the  cause  of  innocence  and  the  inte  \ 
rests  of  virtue.  We  should  be  happy  if  we  could  anticipate  the 
vein  of  posterity,  and  breathe  into  the  ear  of  the  living  poet  those 
grateful  accents  with  which  future  generations  will  hallow  his 
dust.” — Critical  Review,  March  1802. 

“ It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  that  we  have  seen,  in  two  oc- 
tavo volumes,  a collection  of  ‘ the  Poetical  Works  of  Hector  Mac- 
niel, Esq.’  With  several  of  these  poems  the  public  is  intimately 
acquainted.  Who  has  not  melted  at  the  pathetic  ‘ History  of 
Will  and  Jean,’  and  the  * Waes  o’  War?’  The  greater  number 
of  these  elegant  effusions  are  in  the  Scottish  dialogue ; they  are 
more  classical  and  correct  than  those  of  Burns,  and  rival  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  wonderful  genius,  in  richness  of  fancy,  simplicity, 
and  pathos.”— Suppleme7it  Monthly  Magazine,  July  1802. 

6. 

POEMS  and  PLAYS,  by  William  Richardson, 
A.  m.  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Two  vols.  foolscap  8vo.— Price  10s.  6d. 

“ There  are  in  these  volumes  several  beautiful  descriptions,  which 
carry  the  reader’s  imagination  directly  into  enchanting  scenes  and 
interesting  situations.  But  in  general,  the  author  addresses  the 
powers  of  sensibility,  not  by  a copious  enumeration  and  detail  of 
circumstances,  but  by  exhibiting  to  the  fancy  a few  leading  points, 
which,  by  necessary  implication,  immediately  call  into  view  all 
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the  minor  parts  of  the  subject.  He  endeavours  not  so  much  to 
tell  what  nature  is,  as  to  awaken  those  feelings  and  emotions, 
which  nature,  in  her  fairest  forms,  is  calculated  to  excite.’’'  — 
Of  this  necessary  information.  Professor  Richardson  appears  to 
be  completely  master ; for  in  the  choice  of  his  embellishments  and 
accessary  ideas,  together  with  all  the  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
scenery,  and  versification,  he  uniformly  employs  those  which  are 
suitable  to  that  state  of  mind  to  which  his  composition  is  addressed.” 

“ In  both  his  plays,  Professor  Richardson  has  founded  his  claims 
to  praise  upon  intrinsic  merit ; never  having  recourse  to  the  hack- 
neyed, but  common  expedient  of  making  up  for  the  want  of  poetry, 
by  the  rapid  change  of  scenery,  gorgeous  trappings,  and  the  other 
ingredients  of  stage  effect.” 

“ The  poetry  of  the  Professor  is,  as  our  readers  must  have  ob- 
served, soft,  elegant,  and  spirited.  His  sentiments  are  delicate, 
and  always  expressed  in  appropriate  language.  His  embellish- 
ments are  rich  and  varied,  selected  with  the  eye  of  a critic,  from 
the  wide  range  of  external  nature.  There  is  another  praise  due  to 
our  author,  and  it  is  not  the  meanest  commendation  that  can  be 
conferred  upon  a modern  poet,  for  having  uniformly  employed 
all  the  inducements  of  his  enchanting  art,  on  the  side  of  virtue.’’ 
Anti-Jacolin  Rev , April , 1808. 


7 . 

The  SELECT  WORKS  of  HENRY  FIELDING, 
Esq.  (uniformly  printed  with,  and  designed  to  ac- 
company, Anderson’s  edition  of  Smollett’s  Miscella- 
neous Works),  containing, 

Joseph  Andrews, 

Tom  Jones,  or  the  History  of  a Foundling, 

Amelia,  and 
Jonathan  Wild. 

The  distinguished  merit  of  Fielding  has  always  procured  for  his 
works  a circulation,  fully  as  general  and  extensive  as  the  produc- 
tion of  any  other  author  in  the  English  language  have  ever  ob- 
tained. The  most  valuable  part  of  his  works  have,  indeed,  been 
so  often  and  so  variously  printecf,  that  any  new  edition  of  them, 
at  present,  may  appear  to  be  almost  unnecessary.  But  in  the  num- 
berless editions  of  his  detached  works,  from  the  dissimilarity  of 
form,  there  is  now  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  what  is  va- 
luable among  the  literary  remains  of  Fielding,  exhibited  in  a 
manner  at  once  creditable  to  his  talents,  and  agreeable  to  his 
admirers. 
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The  success  which  Dr.  Anderson’s  collection  of  the  Miscella- 
neous Works  of  Smollett  has  met  with,  has  induced  the  Publishers 
to  offer  The  Select  Works  of  Fielding,  printed  in  an  uniform  man- 
ner. In  making  this  selection,  they  have  been  guided  by  the 
public  judgment  alone.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Fielding,  which 
are  now  almost  unknown,  they  have  not  attempted  to  recai  from 
oblivion.  Nor  have  they  brought  forward  such  of  his  performan- 
ces as,  from  various  causes,  could  have  been  interesting  only  at  the 
period  at  w'hich  they  were  written.  They  have,  in  short,  presented 
to  the  Public,  under  the  name  of  Select  Works,  no  more  than 
what  have  long  and  universally  received  the  fullest  approbation  ; 
and  these,  it  may  confidently  be  said,  will  be  transmitted  with  un- 
diminished admiration  to  the  latest  posterity. 

For  this  edition  of  the  Select  Works  of  Fielding,  a Life  of  the 
Author  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  been  written, — no  Biographer 
of  Fielding  having  yet  appeared,  if  we  except  Mr.  Murphy, 
whose  Essay  on  his  life  and  genius  was  composed  for  an  edition  of 
his  works  published  in  1762,  and,  as  he  himself  says,  was  never 
intended  as  a performance  in  which  the  strict  rules  of  biography 
were  to  be  observed. 

To  which  is  prefixed,  a new  Life,  and  highly  finish- 
ed Portrait  of  the  Author,  5 vols.  8vo. — Price  21.  5s. 
boards. 

8. 

MEMOIRS  of  MARMONTEL,  written  by  him- 
self ; including  Anecdotes  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed literary  and  political  characters  who  appeared  in 
France  during  the  last  century.  Translated  from 
the  French,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  the 
Author  of  the  Swiss  Emigrants,  4 vols  12mo.~~» 
Price  11.  Is.  boards. 

“ This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  productions  which  has 
issued  from  the  French  press,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution.  To  a narrative  of  the  private  life  of  an  estimable 
writer,  is  added  a view  of  the  brilliant  literary  societies  of  Paris, 
before  the  close  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  of  the  first  scenes 
of  that  awful  tragedy,  which  Europe  still  contemplates  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, with  increasing  apprehension.  The  style  of  the  work  is 
also  not  less  attractive  than  its  matter;  it  is  eloquent, flowing, and 
easily  inclines,  in  pursuing  the  course  of  events,  either  to  the  ludi- 
crous or  the  pathetic,”— Monthly  Review,  November  1805. 
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“ We  are  not>  sure  that  we  have  perused  any  book,  since  the 
commencement  of  our  critical  career,  that  has  afforded  us  more 
entertainment  than  those  little  volumes.  The  narrative  is,  upon 
the  whole,  so  gay  and  airy,  the  tone  of  sentiment  so  mild  and  un- 
assuming-, and  the  living  pictures  with  which  the  busiest  part  of 
the  scene  is  crowded,  so  full  of  delicacy,  truth,  and  vivacity,  that 
itis  impossible  not  to  be  charmed  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
performance. Edinburgh  Review^  January  1807. 

* To  this  translation  is  prefixed,  a rapid  sketch  of  French 
manners,  particularly  those  of  the  literary  and  fashionable  circles, 
in  which  this  celebrated  author  spent  most  part  of  his  life.  As 
those  manners  differ  greatly  from  such  as  prevail  in  Britain,  the 
reader  will  thus  be  enabled  to  understand  some  passages  •which 
might  otherwise  appear  unaccountable.  This  sketch,  with  the 
notes  which  are  added,  relative  to  some  characters  and  occur- 
rences not  rgenerally  known,  will  render  the  narrative  on  the 
whole  still  more  interesting. 

Whh  regard  to  the  translation  itself,  every  attention  has  been 
paid,  not  only  to  render  it  correct  and  faithful,  but  also  to  pre- 
serve, as  much  as  possible^  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  admired 
original* 

9. 

/ 

The  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  of  TOBIAS 
SMOLLETT,  m.  d.  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and 
Writings,  by  Robert  Anderson,  m.  d.— - containing, 

The  Adventures  of  Roderick  Random, 

The  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle, 

Plays  and  Poems, 

The  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom, 

An  Account  of  the  Expedition  against  Carthagena, 

The  Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves, 

Travels  through  France  and  Italy, 

The  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker,  and 
The  Adventures  of  an  Atom. 

u vols.  8vo,  printed  on  a wove  paper,  hot-pressed, 
fourth  edit . embellished  with  a head  of  the  Author#*— 
Price  si,  3s.  boards* 
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10 

The  FABLE  of  the  BEES;  or, PRIVATE  VICES, 
PUBLIC  BENEFITS.  With  an  Essay  on  Cha- 
rity and  Charity  Schools,  and  a Search  into  the 
Nature  of  Society.  Also,  a Vindication  of  the 
Book  from  the  Aspersions  contained  in  a Present- 
ment of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex,  and  an  abu- 
sive Letter  to  Lord  C — — . 

“ ft  was  Dr.  Mandeviile  who  seems  to  have  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  rhat  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  (National  Eco- 
nomy), either  by  Dr.  Smith  or  the  French  Economists That  na- 
tional wealth  consists  in  industry,  excited  by  necessity,  natural  or 
luxurious  ; that  the  value  and  perfection  of  all  the  subjects  of  in- 
dustry depend  chiefly  on  the  division  of  labour ; that  certain  la- 
bours or  employments  are  productive,  and  others  unproductive; 
that  it  is  mechanics  or  ploughmen  that  are  demanded  for  national 
wealth,  not  men  addicted  to  books,  who  often  tend  to  make  the 
poorer  classes  idle,  vain,  and  discontented;  that  the  value  of  ar- 
ticles depends  on  their  scarcity  and  plenty.  These  are  the  leading 
principles  in  Dr,  Mandeville’s  Fable  of  the  Bees.  Let  any  man  of 
candour  and  common  understanding  peruse  the  Fable  of  the  Bees, 
and  the  innumerable  publications  of  the  Economists,  and  then  say, 
whether  it  be  not  almost  certain,  that  the  way  was  prepared  for 
the  inquiries  and  conclusions  of  the  latter  by  those  of  the  former. 
The  introduction  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  into  France  coincides 
with  the  time  when  the  Economists  received  the  impressions  of 
education.  As  the  just  mode  of  investigation  in  natural  philosophy 
was  invented  by  Englishmen,  so  also  the  just  mode  of  investiga- 
tion in  political  economy,  how  to  make  a people  powerful  and 
happy,  the  most  important  of  all  the  subjects  of  reasoning,  was 
also  first  pointed  out  by  an  Englishman.  Bacon  and  Newton 
were  the  fathers  of  legitimate  inquiry  in  natural,  and  Mandeviile 
in  political  philosophy.  It  is  not  a little  astonishing,  that  the  ho- 
nour due,  on  this  score,  to  Mandeviile,  has  not  been  reclaimed 
before  by  his  countrymen.”— Anti-Jacobin  Reviexv,  Dec.  1805. 

11. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  NATURE  and  TEN- 
DENCY of  the  DOCTRINE  of  Mr.  HUME,  con- 
cerning  the  RELATION  ofCAUSE  and  EFFECT, 
by  Thomas  Brown,  m.  d.  second  edition  enlarged 
Price  5s.  in  boards. 

“ It  would  do  honour  to  the  most  penetrating  metaphysician 
of  the  age  to  have  avowed  this  Essay.”— Edin.  Review,  Oct.  1805. 
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An  INQUIRY  into  the  NATURE  and  CAUSES 
of  the  WEALTH  of  NATIONS,  by  Adam  Smith, 
L.  L.  d.  f.  r.  s.  with  a Life  of  the  Author,  3 vois. 
8vo.  11.  Is.  boards. 

For  this  edition  an  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Author  has  been 
drawn  up  5 and  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  facts  relating 
to  that  truly  great  man  are  given,  in  addition  to  those  which  have 
already  appeared,  yet  a more  satisfactory  account,  it  is  presumed, 
will  now  be  found  of  his  Studies  and  Doctrines,  than  has  been 
perfixed  to  any  other  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 

There  are  likewise  prefixed,  a Comparative  View  of  the  Doc- 
trines of  Smith  and  the  French  Economists,  and  a method  of  fa- 
cilitating the  Study  of  Mr.  Smith’s  Inquiry,  by  Germain  Gamier, 
of  the  National  Institute,  translator  of  this  work  into  the  French 
language. 

The  advantage  of  some  directions  to  the  readers  of  this  immor- 
tal work,  as  it  has  justly  been  called,  particularly  to  those  who 
have  not  previously  made  the  science  of  Political  Economy  their 
study,  has  been  generally  acknowledged.  The  following  Observ- 
ations are  extracted  from  a review  of  Garnier’s  Translation. 

“ M.  Gamier,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  his 
author,  has  laid  down  the  heads  of  the  work  in  the  order  in  which 
he  conceives  they  ought  to  have  been  treated  ; and,  no  doubt,  had 
the  course  now  sketched  been  followed  by  Dr.  Smith,  his  book 
would  have  been  read  with  more  pleasure  and  interest,  and  his 
doctrines  would  have  been  more  easily  apprehended.  We  are  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  the  arrangement  here  given,  or  something 
on  the  same  plan,  might  be  advantageously  prefixed  to  a future 
edition  of  the  original.”— App-.  to  Monthly  Review,  1802. 

13. 

The  THEORY  of  MORAL  SENTIMENTS ; 
or,  An  ESSAY  towards  an  Analysis  of  the  Prin- 
ciples by  which  men  naturally  judge  concerning  the 
conduct  and  character,  first  of  their  neighbours, 
and  afterwards  of  thenlselves.  To  which  is  added, 
a dissertation  on  the  origin  of  languages.  By  Adam 
Smith,  l.  L.  D.  F.  R.  s.  in  2 vols.  8vo. — Price  14s. 
boards. 
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14. 

FERGUSON’s  LECTURES  on  SELECT 
SUBJECTS,  in  MECHANICS,  HYDROSTA- 
TICS, HYDRAULICS,  PNEUMATICS,  OP- 
TICS, GEOGRAPHY,  ASTRONOMY,  and 
DIALING,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  by- 
David  Brewster,  x,.  l.  d,  the  second  edition,  corrected 
and  enlarged,  2 vols.  8vo,  with  a volume  of  plates, 
— 11.  5s,  boards. 

7 he  following  commendations  of  the frst  edition  of  this  ivork  are  respect- 
fully submitted  to  the  'Public. 

11  The  Author  of  the  Lectures,  of  which  a corrected  and  en- 
larged edition  is  now  offered  to  the  Public,  has  obtained  a de- 
served reputation  for  composing  familiar  treatises  on  Philosophical 
and  Mechanical  topics,  in  a manly,  though  artless  style.  This 
improved  edition,  of  one  of  his  most  esteemed  performances,  is 
undertaken  by  a gentleman,  who,  to  Ferguson’s  talents  for  plain 
distinct  description,  has  added  such  a competent  share  of  mathe- 
matical acquirements,  as  is  likely  to  keep  him  from  erroneous 
principles  or  inaccurate  results.” 

“ Mr.  Brev/ster’s  Appendix  contains  much  useful  information 
under  the  different  heads  of  Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  Optics,  Dial- 
ing, and  Astronomy.  Nearly  one  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Water-mills  and  Wind-mills,  in  which  many  of 
Mr.  Brewster’s  rules  and  observations  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  Mill-wright. 

“ There  are  three  articles  in  this  Appendix  which  it  would  be 
unjust  not  to  mention  with  commendation : they  treat  of  the  Steam 
Engine,  the  method  of  grinding  and  polishing  Lenses,  and  the 
method  of  casting,  grinding,  and  polishing,  the  mirrors  of  Reflect- 
ing Telescopes,  The  description  of  Watt’s  Steam  Engine,  though 
concise,  is  very  perspicuous;  the  engraved  representation  of  this 
Steam  Engine,  with  the  latest  improvements,  will  be  found  highly 
useful,  and  conveys  a better  idea  of  the  Engine  as  a whole,  than 
any  thing  we  have  yet  met  with. 

“ Altogether  this  work  may  be  safely  recommended  as  present- 
ing many  judicious  and  useful  additions  to  a book  of  established 
reputation.” — Literary  Journal , March  1806. 

“ Mr.  Ferguson’s  Lectures  stand  not  in  need  of  our  encomium; 
for,  having  been  long  before  the  public,  and  universally  read  and 
admired,  their  merit  has  been  fully  appreciated  and  established ; 
and  the  useful  information  which  they  afford  in  the  Arts,  will  aL 
ways  render  them  very  valuable  to  the  public.”— ’British  Critic , 
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15. 

A SUMMARY  VIEW  of  HERALDRY,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Usages  of  Chivalry,  and  the  General 
Economy  of  the  Feudal  System.  With  an  Appendix, 
respecting  such  Distinctions  of  Rank  as  have  place 
in  the  British  Constitution,  by  Thomas  Brydson, 
f.  A.  s.  1 voh  royal  8vo Price  10s.  6d.  boards. 

“ It  may  perhaps  be  but  justice  to  declare,  that  the  ingenious 
author  of  this  work  has  comprised,  in  the  space  of  an  octavo  vo- 
lume, all  that  is  worthy  of  general  promulgation  on  the  subject 
of  Heraldry.  To  those  superficial  students  of  the  science,  who 
mean  to  content  themselves  with  blazoning  arms  and  sketching 
pedigrees,  his  book  will  be  useless.  It  will  neither  enable  them 
to  detect  the  owner  of  a single  coach,  nor  will  it  add  one  alliance 
to  their  store  of  geneological  information  : But  the  Historian  and 
the  Poet,  nay,  the  Lawyer  and  the  Politician,  will  peruse  it  with 
pleasure;  while  the  more  careless  leader,  who,  pursuing  none  of 
the  regular  paths  of  literature,  steps  occasionally  into  all,  will  be 
equally  gratified  and  surprised,  when  he  finds  that  Heraldry  has 
some  relation  to  all  sciences,  is  connected  with  every  branch  of 
civil  polity,  and  influences,  in  a considerable  degree,  the  general 
manners  of  society. 

“ It  is  a pleasing  circumstance  to  find  elegance  and  liberal  in- 
formation thus  happily  connected  with  a science  usually  perplexed, 
as  Heraldry  is,  by  technical  terms,  and  grotesque  figures.  Mr. 
Brydson’s  hook  may  be  recommended,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
to  intelligent  readers  of  all  descriptions,  who  will  find  in  it  much 
that  is  amusing  and  instructive,  without  any  unpleasant  mixture.’5 
— . British  Critic , March  1796. 

“ Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  present  vo- 
lume, will  find  in  it  more  than  it  promises,  and  will  be  sufficient- 
ly paid  for  their  pains.  The  .Author  has  studied  the  subject  with 
attention,  and  has  condensed  his  matter  with  care  and  taste ; so 
that  his  details  are  never  tedious,  but  are  for  the  most  part  enter- 
taining. The  language  is  clear  and  appropriate  j and  if  it  be  not 
always  purely  classical,  it  is  never  vulgar  and  turgid. 

“ Mr.  Brydson  gives  a neat  Summary  Account  of  the  Distinc- 
tions of  Rank  included  in  the  British  Constitution,  with  their  dif- 
ferent privileges  and  precedency.  This  is  a well  digested  abridge- 
ment of  our  best  writers  on  the  subject.  On  the  whole,  as  we 
have  read  the  volume  with  pleasure,  we  cannot  help  recommend- 
ing it  to  all  who  wish  to  have,  at  small  cost,  a proper  idea  of  He- 
raldry, Ranks,  and  Privileges,  especially  of  those  which  are  pecu- 
liarly our  own  Monthly  Review,  Sept . 1796. 
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16. 

ANNALS  of  COMMERCE,  MANUFAC- 
TURES, FISHERIES,  and  NAVIGATION,  with 
brief  Notices  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  connected 
with  them  ; containing  the  Commercial  Transac- 
tions of  the  British  Empire,  and  other  Countries, 
from  the  earliest  Accounts  to  the  Meeting  of  the 
Union  Parliament  in  January  1801  ; and  compre- 
hending the  most  valuable  part  of  the  late  Mr.  An- 
derson’s History  of  Commerce,  viz.  from  the  year 
1492  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  George  II,  King 
of  Great  Britain,  &c.  with  a large  APPENDIX, 
containing  Chronological  Tables  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  Tables  of  the  Alterations  of  Money  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  a Chronological  Table  of  the  Prices 
of  Corn,  and  a Commercial  and  Manufactural  GA- 
ZETTEER of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  with  a General  Chronological  Index. 
The  Ancient  Part  composed  from  the  most  authentic 
Original  Elistorians  and  Public  Records,  printed  and 
in  manuscript ; and  the  Modern  Part  from  materials 
of  unquestionable  authenticity  (mostly  unpublished), 
extracted  from  the  Records  of  Parliament,  the  Ac- 
counts of  the  Custom-house,  the  Mint,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Post-office,  the  East  India  Company,  Bank 
of  England,  &c.  by  DavidMacpherson,  in  4 large  vols. 
royal  4to.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  81.  8s.  boards. 

“ The  Annals  of  Commerce  are  a stupendous  assemblage  of 
■well-selected  materials,  hardly  a page  oi  which  can  be  perused 
without  pleasure  and  instruction. 

“ This  work  will  be  found  equally  interesting  to  the  man  of 
letters,  to  the  philosopher,  and  the  statesman.  It  abounds  with 
curious  and  amusing  details,  with  facts  well  calculated  to  excite 
reflection,  and  from  which  the  most  important  conclusions  may  be 
drawn.  It  shews  the  revolutions  which  commerce  has  undergone, 
the  restrictions  with  which  it  has  at  times  been  fettered,  the  bold 
and  hazardous  enterprises  which  the  commercial  spirit  has  in- 
spired, and  the  ruinous  speculations  which  it  has  sometimes  pre- 
need.”— -Critical  Review.,  October  1806. 
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17. 

The  LIFE  of  St.  COLUMBA,  the  Apostle  and 
Patron  of  the  Ancient  Scots  and  Piets,  and  joint  Pa- 
tron of  the  Irish,  commonly  called  Colum-Kille,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Highlands,  by  John  Smith,  d.  d.  one 
of  the  Ministers  of  Campbelton,  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Aritiquarian  and  Highland  Societies  of  Scot- 
land, 1 vol.  8vo. — Price  3s.  sewed. 

“ The  Life  of  this  celebrated  Saint  of  the  sixth  century  was 
written  in  Latin  by  two  of  his  successors,  Cummin  and  Adom- 
nan.  Their  performances,  like  other  works  of  the  same  nature, 
and  of  the  same  age,  are  filled  with  visions,  prophecies,  and  mi- 
racles. Dr.  Smith  has,  therefore,  undertaken  to  disencumber  the 
memoirs  of  this  great  and  good  man  from  the  miraculous  garb 
with  which  they  have  been  so  long  invested  ; to  separate  the  fact 
from  the  fable,  and  to  shew  the  Saint  in  his  real  character.”— 
Monthly  Review , Dec.  1798. 

18. 

DISSERTATIONS  on  the  EXISTENCE,  AT- 
TRIBUTES, PROVIDENCE,  and  MORAL  GO- 
VERNMENT of  GOD,  and  on  the  Character,  Se- 
curity, and  Happiness,  of  his  Righteous  Subjects,  by 
the  Reverend  David  Savile,  A.  M.  Edinburgh,  1 vol. 
Svo.  —Price  7s.  boards. 

“ The  learned  and  pious  author  of  these  Dissertations,  by  a 
rare  felicity  of  composition,  in  an  elaborate  argument  on  some  of 
the  most  sublime  and  abstruse  points  of  theology,  and  most  per- 
plexing and  intricate  questions  of  morals,  has  happily  blended  a 
concise  appeal  to  the  understattding  of  his  readers,  with  a pathetic 
address  to  the  heart;  he  labours  not  only  to  convince  their  reason, 
but  to  influence  their  conduct,  so  as  to  lead  them  to  act  in  confor- 
mity to  a well-founded  faith  \ and  in  the  discharge  of  our  inspec- 
torial office,  we  have  scarcely  seen  a tract,  which,  in  so  short  a 
compass,  conveys  so  much  solid  and  usful  information  on  the  mo- 
mentous subjects  which  it  discusses  and  recommends. 

“ In  h;s  Dissertation  on  the  Prospect  of  a Future  State  opened 
by  the  Gospel,  the  Knowledge  of  Eternal  Life,  and  the  Glory  of 
the  Righ  ecus  in  Heaven,  are  several  excellent  arguments,  and 
animated  passages,  naturally  springing  from  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  the  subject,  which  our  scanty  limits  will  not  suffer 
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us  to  transcribe,  but  the  perusal  of  which  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  our  readers.  It  will  make  them  both  wiser  and  better ; 
and  were  our  opinion  to  have  any  weight  with  public  teachers, 
and  with  the  heads  of  our  learned  universities,  we  know  no  single 
volume,  on  these  subjects,  from  its  plainness  and  impressiveness, 
so  fit  to  be  introduced  as  a class-book  in  the  education  of  youth.” 
Anti-f acob'm  Review,  Aug.  1808. 

19. 

A DISSERTATION  on  MIRACLES,  contain- 
ing an  Examination  of  the  Principles  of  David 
Hume,  Esq.  in  an  Essay  on  Miracles,  by  the  late 
George  Campbell,  d.  d.  Principal  of  the  Marischa! 
College,  and  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Aberdeen,  a 
new  edition , 12mo. — Price  3s.  6d.  bound. 

“ The  genteel  and  ingenious  manner  in  which  our  author 
speaks  of  his  adversary,  must  give  every  impartial  reader  a fa- 
vourable opinion  of  his  candour ; and  those  who  are  qualified  to 
judge  of  such  subjects,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  after  an  attentive 
perusal  of  his  Dissertation,  entertain  as  favourable  an  opinion  of 
his  abilities.”— Monthly  Review  for  June  1762. 

20. 

LECTURES  on  the  NATURE  and  END  of  the 
SACRED  OFFICE,  and  on  the  Dignity,  Duty, 
Qualifications,  and  Character,  of  the  Sacred  Order, 
by  John  Smith,  d.  d.  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Camp  = 
belton. — Price  5s.  in  boards, 

“ To  impress  this  duty  (the  duty  of  his  office)  on  the  mind 
of  every  conscientious  Clergyman,  nothing  would  more  contri- 
bute than  a perusal  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  which  enters 
into  the  detail  of  the  subject  with  minuteness,  with  candour,  and 
without  enthusiasm.  It  ought  to  be  recommended  to  every  one 
previous  to  his  engaging  in  the  clerical  profession.” — European 
Magazine  for  Sept.  1798. 

“ The  various  gifts  and  graces  indispensable  to  a suitable  and 
efficient  discharge  of  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  whoever  would 
act  the  part  of  a real  Christian  pastor  conscientiously  and  faithfully, 
are  here  detailed  at  great  length,  and  with  equal  accuracy  and 
perspicuity.” — Lady's  Monthly  Museum  for  Nov,  1798. 
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21. 

SERMONS  on  PUBLIC  OCCASIONS,  and  a 
LETTER  on  THEOLOGICAL  STUDY,  by  Ro- 
bert late  Archbishop  of  York.  To  which  are  pre- 
fixed, Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  George  Hay  Drum- 
mond, A.  m.  Prebendary  of  York,  in  1 vol.  8vo. 
with  a finely  engraved  Portrait  of  the  Author. — - 
Price  6s.  in  boards. 

“ As  the  collection  of  Sermons  which  this  volume  presents  to 
the  public,  is  in  itself  valuable,  and  they  are  become  scarce,  from 
the  lapse  of  time  since  each  discourse  was  separately  primed,  we 
doubt  not  that  the  serious  reader  will  consider  himself  indebted  to 
the  present  editor  for  thus  rebuilding  a monument  to  the  talents 
arid  acquirements  of  the  late  venerable  metropolitan  of  York. 
To  the  Sermons  is  subjoined,  a Letter  on  Theological  Study,  ad- 
dressed by  the  Archbishop  to  a private  friend,  which  contains 
some  very  valuable  hints  and  directions  for  the  younger  Students 
in  Divinity.  As  the  respective  merits  of  each  of  these  Sermons 
have  already  been  canvassed,  it  will  be  unnecessasy  for  us  to  enter 
again  into  an  investigation  of  their  contents,  farther  than  to  state 
in  general,  that  they  abound  in  good  sense  and  sound  argument, 
and  are  replete  with  wise  maxims  of  policy,  both  in  regard  to  the 
duty  of  governors  and  the  obedience  due  from  the  governed.”— 
Monthly  Review  f r September  1806. 

22. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  ZOONOMIA  of 
ERASMUS  DARWIN,  m.d.  by  Thomas  Brown, 
Esq.  1 large  vol.  8vo. — Price  8s.  in  boards. 

“ Mr.  Brown  is  the  fiist  formidable  antagonist  whom  the  novelty 
of  Dr.  Darwin’s  theories  has  provoked.  He  has  entered  on  his 
investigation,  however,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  the  great  talents 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  author  whom  he  criticises;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  our  partiality  to  the  beautiful  fabric 
which  he  attempts  to  overthrow,  we  must  consider  him  as  a cham- 
pion worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  encounter. 

“ To  conclude,  we  think  that  this  book  is  a very  respectable 
specimen  of  the  author’s  talents  and  attainments.  With  much  vi- 
gour and  acuteness  of  nund,  it  exhibits  a liberal  and  truly  philo- 
sophical spirit ; and  though  we  have  ventured  in  some  instances 
to  express  a difference  of  opinion  with  Mr,  B? own,  we  cannot  take 
leave  of  his  performance  without  intimating  our  hope  that  we  shall 
have  fresh  occasions  hereafter  of  giving  our  unbiassed  suffrage  to 
his  abilities.” — Monthly  Review,  June  and  July  179.9 
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23 

MATHEMATICAL  TABLES,  containing  the 
Logarithms  of  Numbers;  Tables  of  Sines,  Tangents, 
and  Secants,  both  Natural  and  Logarithmic,  to  every 
Minute  of  the  Quadrant ; a Table  of  Versed  Sines, 
both  Natural  and  Logarithmic,  to  every  Minute  of 
the  Semicircle  ; a Table  of  Sexagesimal  Parts,  to 
every  second  Minute,  and  to  every  two-third  Mi- 
nutes, reduced  to  the  Denomination  of  a First  Mi- 
nute 5 and  Supplementary  Tables.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  a Particular  Account  of  the  Nature  and 
Use  of  Logarithms  of  Numbers,  Sines,  Tangonts, 
Secants,  and  Versed  Sines,  with  the  Manner  of  their 
Formation  j by  George  Douglas. 

By  these  Tables,  an  angle  is  obtained  to  degrees,  minutes,  se- 
conds, and  thirds,  by  a more  easy  and  accurate  method  than  by 
any  other  Tables  in  circulation;  but  the  most  striking  advantage 
is,  that  of  obtaining  the  true  result  of  all  the  cases  in  spherical 
trigonometry  where  the  result  was  found  to  be  ambiguous,  that 
ambiguity  being  now  entirely  removed  by  the  Tables  of  versed 
sines  being  extended  to  180  degrees,  as  is  fully  proved  and  ex- 
emplified in  the  introduction.  These  acquirements  are  not  to  be 
obtained  by  any  other  Tables  extant. 


24. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the 
INVASION  of  JULIUS  CAESAR  to  the  REVO- 
LUTION iu  1688,  by  David  Hume,  Esquire,  to 
which  is  prefixed,  the  Life  of  the  Author,  written 
by  himself,  in  8 vols.  Bvo — The  HISTORY  of 
ENGLAND,  from  the  REVOLUTION  to  the 
DEATH  of  GEORGE  II,  in  1760,  by  Tobias 
Smollett,  M.  D.,  to  which  is  prefixed,  the  Life  of 
the  Author,  by  Robert  Anderson,  M.  D.  in  5 vols. 
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Svo. — in  all  13  vols.  Svo.— Price  4l.  17s.  6.  io 
boards. 

iV.  B.  This  is  the  only  edition  of  Smollett’s  Continuation  that 
has  this  * very  just  and  accurate  account  of  one,  who,  as  an  author, 
‘ has  supplied  the  public  with  a fund  of  amusement,  and  who  as  a 

* man,  was  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  world  at  large,  for  his 

* many  estimable  qualities.’ — Ear  op.  Magaz.  April  1804. 

2 

ANNALS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  the 
DEATH  of  GEORGE  II,  to  the  PEACE  of 
AMIENS,  designed  as  a Continuation  of  Hume  and 
Smollett's  Histories  of  Great  Britain , 3 volumes  Svo. 
Price  ll.  7s.  in  boards. 

fit  A few  copies  on  royal  paper,  price  ll.  16s.  in  boards. 

Edinburgh: — Printed  for  Silvester  Doig,  and  Archibald 
Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh;  J.  and  A.  Duncan,  Glasgow; 
Wilson  and  Son,  York;  and  Cradock  and  Joy,  London. 

“ It  will  be  apparent,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  author 
of  this  book  is  better  qualified  for  emphatic  delineation  than  labori- 
ous research  ; and  if  he  should  come  again  before  the  public  as  an 
historian,  we  would  recommend  it  to  him  to  keep  this  distinction  in 
view  in  making  choice  of  his  subject.  His  intentions  appear  to  be 
irreproachable  ; he  is  always  the  advocate  of  liberality  ; and  his  er- 
rors never  bear  the  stamp  of  wilful  misrepresentation.” 

“ Report  has  assigned  this  production  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, author  of  the  “ Pleasures  of  Hope,”  and  of  Gertrude  of  Wy- 
oming.’— Monthly  Review  for  August  1809. 

“ But  though  the  party  man  appears  when  the  annalist  writes  of 
the  affairs  of  his  own  country,  his  account  of  the  successive  revolu- 
tions of  France,  and  of  the  principles  of  the  revolutionists,  is  candid 
and  animating.  He  sets  before  the  very  eyes  of  his  readers  the  dif- 
ferent crews  of  miscreants  debating  in  their  respective  halls,  like 
Satan  and  his  angels  in  the  Pandemonium  of  Milton.” 

“ These  volumes  we  can  safely  recommend  as  containing  the 
most  luminous  account  of  the  political  state  of  France  since  the  meet- 
ing of  the  constituent  assembly,  that  we  have  any  where  seen  in  so 
narrow  a compass.  Even  with  all  the  party-prejudice  of  the  au- 
thor in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  politics,  he  has  presented  the  pub- 
lic with  an  historical  account  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  which 
may  stand,  without  being  disgraced  by  any  comparison,  on  the  same 
shelf  with  the  volumes  of  Smollett.”— — British  Critic,  October  lSlo. 
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